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WORCESTERSHIRE 


CHAPTER I 
GENERAL TOPOGRAPHY 


WORCESTERSHIRE, I venture to think, represents 
to the mind of the outsider a county just a little 
above the pleasant English normal standard, if only 
for the flavour of orchards which its name most 
certainly will suggest to him. But this last, though 
sufficiently accurate so far as it goes, is perhaps the 
least of the reasons which lift the county consider- 
ably above the average in physical merits; for an 
orchard, whether of apples, pears, or plums, par- 
ticularly if rightly cared for, which, in a fruit district, 
should be a natural corollary, is only a conspicuous 
ornament to a country-side in the brief period of 
blossom. When laden with fruit it most assuredly 
furnishes some picturesque foreground detail, but at 
other periods, whether naked or in leaf, no one but 
a market-gardener could derive from it that zsthetic 
pleasure which a wild woodland yields. 

To say that a county whose north-west corner 
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touches, and indeed actually includes, considerable 
portions of Greater Birmingham, and is, moreover, 
traversed by more than one great railroad route, 
is very little known to outsiders may seem para- 
doxical, but it is true nevertheless in any sense that 
matters here. It is scarcely ever alluded to in the 
perennial stream of rural description that pours 
from the Metropolitan press, for the obvious reason 
that it is too far from London to gain a week-end 
notoriety, and too near for summer holiday literature. 
All the ‘finest views in England,’ which are legion, 
the cynic will observe, are invariably within fifty 
miles of the Metropolis, or upon the fringes of the 
island ; for nowadays the London radius, using the 
word in a liberal sense, practically spells England 
for a large number of intelligent and articulate 
souls, who, on every occasion of more prolonged 
leisure, either cross the channel at once or seek 
those uplifting and uplifted fringes of Britain which 
belong to almost another order of physical creation. 
Comparatively few people of even the prosperous 
classes know much of England. And this is the 
reason that makes so much of the fugitive literature 
of this type such curious reading to anyone who 
does, with all its ecstasies over scenery of the 
third or fourth order, and its quaint assumption of 
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national pre-eminence for bits of landscape that are 
cast altogether in a minor key. It is one of the 
reasons, too, that make Worcestershire and some 
other delectable but ‘unfashionable’ counties so 
little known and discussed by outsiders, which is 
not by any means to say that such reticence is of 
necessity a disadvantage. 

But this very absence of self-assertion on the part 
of Worcestershire, as well as the lack of any exuber- 
ant patronage of this kind, in the matter of natural 
scenery and historic interest, will no doubt serve 
to enhance both in the eyes of any discriminating 
stranger who may court acquaintance with them. 
Birmingham at least knows its Worcestershire, 
a statement that might peradventure nip in the 
bud any impulse felt by the fastidious soul to make 
its acquaintance. But then he may remember that 
a ten times bigger London knows its Kent in the 
same degree, and as a matter of fact the Birmingham 
holiday-makers who disport themselves so joyously 
and so constantly in the county, as the most pic- 
turesque of those immediately available to them, 
have their own particular stamping-grounds and 
routes of travel, in which it should be said, and 
one ought to rejoice in saying it, that they are 
singularly fortunate. But these incursions during 
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the summer season may be accounted almost as 
nought in a survey of the wide surface of Worces- 
tershire. Nor has Birmingham, huge and growing 
neighbour though it be, with its suburbs actually 
inside the county, made otherwise much apparent 
mark upon it, nor materially disturbed its pastoral 
atmosphere and arcadian repose one wit. For out- 
side a limited north-eastern district, mainly tributary 
to the Midland metropolis, the county is absolutely 
rural, and given over almost entirely to the interests 
of the soil and the classes who live thereby. 
Strangers will, as a rule, I think, be found pecu- 
liarly hazy concerning Worcestershire. It is, I 
fancy, one of the counties that would most puzzle 
them to indicate on a skeleton map. It is neither 
north nor south, nor midland nor east, nor west, nor 
yet on a border, nor on a sea-coast. An almost 
equal vagueness will probably be discovered regard- 
ing its physical qualities, for the fame of Worcester 
sauce and Worcester china does not illuminate its 
landscape in the least degree. But so far from 
being a colourless county, and one lacking indi- 
viduality, Worcestershire presents singularly well- 
marked characteristics, both physical, historical, and 
economic. In the first place, it is dominated by a 
range of hills surpassing in stature and far surpassing 
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in distinction of form any to be found in that greater 
half of England to which Worcestershire by nature 
belongs—namely, those thirty and odd smooth 
counties which lie between the Welsh borderland 
and the North Sea on the one hand, or the 
Derbyshire Peak and the English Channel on the 
other. In the second, it was of all English counties 
the one where the Church in pre-Reformation days 
was, as a great landowner, the most powerful. In 
the third, it contains within its borders a wider 
range of industries than almost any other county. 
One might continue further and recall the fact that 
it supplied the kingdom in ancient times with most 
of the salt so vital to old English life in all ages ; 
and again, that till the close of the Middle Ages 
it probably possessed the largest area of forest, and 
in consequence the smallest occupied tillage land 
of any county, Lancashire and Sussex perhaps 
excepted. Finally, it was the cockpit of the Civil 
War. Bearing all these points in mind, as well as 
the fact that from quite ancient times it was the 
centre of a great diocese, one is not altogether 
surprised to find both Bishop Creighton and Pro- 
fessor Freeman alluding to Worcestershire as, in 
many vital particulars, the most illuminating county 
n England to the historical student. 
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Worcestershire may be roughly described as a 
ragged-edged parallelogram of a gently undulating 
and fertile surface lying mainly on the new red 
sandstone with large patches of marl, gravel, or 
clay, and bounded on the greater part of its four 
sides either by clearly marked ranges or groups of 
hills. This compactness is further emphasized by 
the central situation of its capital and cathedral 
city, which has no rival in the county approaching 
it in importance. One other topographical feature 
of Worcestershire contributes sensibly to an under- 
standing of it, and to the fixing its shape and 
character on the mind more readily than is possible 
in most counties. This is the River Severn, which, 
with broad and deep current, runs the entire length 
of the county from north to south without any 
serious loop or curve, and some five miles west of 
its centre. About a third of the shire is conse- 
quently left on its western shore in the shape of 
a long narrow strip, rising gently in its southern 
half to the foot of the lofty wall of the Malverns, 
and in its northern section exhibiting an almost 
continuously broken surface of hill and dale, and 
that, too, upon a scale suggestive of the Welsh 
borderland out of which its lively streams flow. 
On the east of the Severn, speaking broadly again, 
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the stranger wouid feel that he is still in a Midland, 
though a slightly glorified Midland, atmosphere. 
Beyond the river, however, at almost any point, 
he would at once be sensible of being in touch with 
the Welsh borderland. The near presence of the 
Malvern Hills will banish all idea of the Midlands, 
while elsewhere the streams that meet you have 
little in common with the quiet turgid waters that 
steal from the east towards the Severn. Above all, 
the hills that overhang them have much of the air, 
the form and unconventional drapery, and occa- 
sionally even the outcropping crags, that distinguish 
the western uplands of Shropshire and Hereford. 
Though Worcestershire, viewed as a whole, is a 
compact, four-sided county, its edges are ragged 
enough. The exigencies of long-forgotten owner- 
ship, lay and ecclesiastical, gave some English 
shires uncanny shapes, and most of them a good 
deal of frayed boundary-line; but scarcely any 
possess isolated fragments or islands in their neigh- 
bours’ territory to the same bewildering extent as 
Worcester. Dudley, for instance, on the north, 
sits on a large island of Worcestershire, geographi- 
cally in Stafford ; while down in the south-east 
the islands and intrusive peninsulas it claims in 
Gloucester, Warwick, and even Oxford about 
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the Avon Valley and the base of the Cotswolds, 
added to the retaliatory raids these counties make 
in turn, are the despair of the wandering stranger 
with a fancy for knowing the county whose soil he 
is treading at the moment. 

Beyond doubt, the three most conspicuous 
physical facts in Worcestershire are the Malvern 
range, the River Severn, and Bredon Hill. The 
first is by far the most important as dominating, 
in a sense, the greater part of the shire, and a 
conspicuous feature in the daily outlook which 
confronts a considerable proportion of its people. 
Such, however, would be but an inadequate tribute 
to the note which the Malverns strike in Worcester- 
shire landscape, with their long chain of bold and 
shapely peaks bounding the lower half of the 
western side of the county almost to its southern 
fringe. Here they drop abruptly to the plain, 
while on their northern extremity they seem to 
do so from a distance, though actually only 
tumbling about half-way down, and thence pro- 
ceeding at a comparatively modest elevation in 
company with parallel hills of greater distinction 
to the Shropshire border. The Malverns are, 
indeed, hills unto themselves. In geological forma- 
tion they are among the curiosities of the world, 
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their entire mass having been forced up in a solid 
state on a line of fracture between the two sides 
of a great fault, exhibiting, according to one or two 
distinguished authorities, an extent of dislocation 
that in the case of a single fault is probably un- 
equalled in the world. This violent upheaval, 
caused by the intrusion of plutonic igneous rocks 
from below, comprises so great a variety of forma- 
tions within a small space as to make these hills 
a peculiarly interesting field of geological study. 
It is their appearance, however, in the somewhat 
unexpected quarter they have flung themselves up 
that will chiefly count with most people ; for they 
have no outward kinship with the Lickey range, 
nor with the Cotswolds, nor with Bredon Hill, nor 
the Southdowns, nor with any other hills between 
Trent and the Channel, the Welsh border and the 
North Sea. They surpass any within this area, 
save the humpy Wrekin—by a mere paltry 400 feet, 
to be sure; but one may say at once that, 
despite their modest stature, they suggest nothing 
so much, at even a moderate distance and in fre- 
quent conditions of the atmosphere, as some de- 
tached section of a Welsh mountain range that has 
broken away and wandered incontinently on to 
the edge of the English Midlands, a strange alien 
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among the fat plains of the Saxon. As a spec- 
tacle that does not approach mountain measure- 
ment, whether at just a sufficient distance off or 
far away, this ten miles or so of bold summits and 
notched shoulders is unique. Whether in the 
glory of a summer sunset, or under a mantle of 
wintry snow, or, again, when shrouded in the faint 
and tender haze with which our island climate so 
felicitously glorifies our British hills—under any 
conditions, in short, when the tell-tale detail is 
obscured—the Malverns present to the two coun- 
ties that share them all the advantages of possess- 
ing, as a background to much of their pleasant 
landscape, a bold mountain range. On_ the 
Worcester side the luxuriant, rich-coloured, well- 
wooded plain, over which they are approached 
from the Severn, enables them to exhibit every 
foot of their quite respectable height, and enhances 
their singular dignity of pose and outline. They are 
nearly always with you wheresoever in the county 
you may wander, and are, beyond all question, 
its presiding genii; for Herefordshire, who shares 
them, has an alternative, treading as she does at her 
western border upon the very toes of the Radnor 
and Brecon mountains. Whether you are on the 
Severn near Tewkesbury, or wandering on some 
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byway near Bromsgrove, or in any other distant 
part of the county, their shadowy forms are always 
springing on you as a delightful and fresh surprise, 
and always posing with complete success as moun- 
tains. The Stretton Hills in Shropshire, another 
outlying English rampart of Wales, will suggest 
themselves to anyone familiar with this part of 
England for more reasons than one as a sort of 
complement to the Malverns. The Longmynd, 
indeed, is much higher, much wilder, much truer 
moorland, and more fascinating to cultivate at 
close quarters than the other. It exhibits from 
its summit, too, the only outlook known to me 
in England superior to that from the Worcester- 
shire Beacon, since it covers to the west alone the 
whole or portions of the twelve counties of Wales, 
with all that this means; but as an object for 
contemplation five or ten miles away it is not com- 
parable to the Malvern range. 

Upon close contact with these hills, on looking 
up them, for instance, from the streets of Great 
Malvern, which are terraced on their skirts, or, 
again, in pursuing one of the many walks that are 
graded up their steep grassy slopes, there is little, 
of course, of the spell with which they delude 
and charm one from afar. They become at close 
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quarters but glorified downs, of fine, imposing 
bulk, smooth-sided and smooth-capped, and no 
little frequented by the resident population that 
their advantages of air and outlook have for many 
generations attracted to their feet. Great Malvern, 
with its various outliers scattered along the base of 
the hills, is the one health, pleasure, and residential 
resort in the county. It is to Worcestershire what 
Cheltenham is to its neighbour, and, like the other, 
is further helped by the presence of a large public 
school. Here, indeed, the parallel ceases, for while 
Cheltenham swelters in a sheltered valley, Malvern 
stands perched high up on a hill-side, so that every 
point in the town commands a prospect to the east 
and south such as no other large community known 
to me in England collectively enjoy. But I will 
ask the reader to climb with me the Worcester- 
shire Beacon, not mainly to admire what I believe to 
be one of the two finest views from any English hill- 
top, but because from here the county of Worcester 
lies spread beneath hke a map, and one can dis- 
course upon its topography to greater advantage 
from such a perch. 

Once on the top the quality of the glorious little 
range again asserts itself, as the eye travels south- 
ward along its striking line of bold summits, for 
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the Worcestershire Beacon is only the second peak 
in order, reckoning from the north. As a single 
line of hills, too, its narrow, ridge-like character is 
in itself extremely effective in accentuating the 
height and the sense of being perched upon the 
comb of a stupendous roof. We have nothing to 
do here, of course, with Herefordshire, though the 
boundary between that county and Worcester 
traverses the top of the ridge, following a ditch 
cut by Gilbert de Clare, who fell at Bannockburn. 
Still, the view from the Worcestershire Beacon, 
whether eastward or westward, is one of the pos- 
sessions in which the county takes just pride. So 
before turning our face eastward and to our sub- 
ject, it is only due to state that on a clear day 
it ranges from the heights of Exmoor across the 
Bristol Channel to the Berwyn Mountains in 
North Wales; that, leaping Herefordshire and its 
numerous hills and ridges, it can trace the Black 
Mountains across to Brecon’s famous peaks at 
the edge of Carmarthenshire, and can follow the 
Radnor moors northward towards the hidden 
fountains of the Wye. That every Shropshire 
hill on the one side and every elevation of Mon- 
mouth on the other are within easy range will 
occur as a natural corollary to anyone who has a 
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mere nodding acquaintance with the topography of 
West Britain. 

But it is the other, the eastern, prospect with 
which we are here concerned, looking right away 
as it does into the heart of England, and the 
indeterminate plains of Warwickshire, whence the 
dim, low line of the Cotswolds come drawing 
the horizon with them to the south-west, and 
culminating, for us, in the bold familiar headland 
of Cleeve, that above Cheltenham drops into the 
Severn Valley ; while the huge hummock of Bredon 
Hill still nearer marks the course of the Warwick- 
shire Avon towards its junction with the greater 
river beneath Tewkesbury’s noble shrine. Right 
through the centre of our canvas, just beyond the 
glowing stretch of ruddy fallow, lawn, and wood- 
land that was once the monastic chase of Malvern, 
the noblest of English rivers rolls wide and deep, 
glistening in actual view for a mile or so as it 
approaches Upton. With some knowledge of out- 
standing landmarks one may roughly trace the 
course of the Severn from its entry into the county 
above Bewdley, to where the city of Worcester, 
with its Cathedral conspicuously poised above the 
river-bank, looks close at hand, though actually 
very near the centre of the shire and nine miles 
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away. 'Thenceforward it is a simple enough matter 
to follow the river southward from point to point 
till the dim levels about Gloucester and beyond 
it open vaguely between the high receding hills 
towards the Severn Sea. 

The Malvern range drops something in height 
after it leaves the entrenched summit of the Here- 
fordshire Beacon (1,370 feet), and the last peak, if 
the term is permissible, dips abruptly to the plain 
above Holybush and Pendock, and not far from 
the southern limits of the county. On the north 
the only hill beyond the Worcestershire Beacon 
drops with equal precipitation, but not so far, for 
the range, as already told, continues to run north- 
ward at a modest but, at times, respectable height, 
and twisting in and out of the border till it drops 
upon the edge of Shropshire to let in the Teme. 
Looking down and along it from here it is not, 
indeed, so readily definable, being mingled with the 
broken and hilly surface of this north-western 
quarter of the county that I have already spoken 
of as flavouring of the Welsh borderland rather than 
of Worcestershire. Far more easily than that of the 
Severn, you can follow from here the tortuous 
Vale of Teme, if you know your bearings, 
by the shouldering hills around whose feet that 
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river so briskly works its way. Along the 
wider vale from Tenbury to Stanford Bridge, 
and down the narrower trough below, hemmed in 
by walls that lack nothing in graceful shapes, and 
in varied unconventional drapery of fern and glade 
and woodland, and even betimes in outstanding 
crag, such as a trout-stream born in the Welsh 
moors would look for, the Teme ripples brightly 
from quiet pool to gravelly rapid. Past Shelsey 
Walsh and Shelsey Beauchamp and Knightwick 
Bridge, beneath the imposing heights of Wood- 
bury and Berrow and Ankerdyne, all of them 
approaching the normal Worcestershire limit of 
1,000 feet in stature, the river runs out eventually 
under the ancient and twice blood-stained arches 
of Powick bridge to join the Severn below 
W orcester. 

You can trace very easily, too, from here the 
line of hills that run a virtually unbroken, though 
irregular, course from west to east across the 
northern portion of the county. Woodbury, with 
its steep western escarpment and conspicuous 
group of Scotch firs, makes a good starting-point 
as one of the prominent landmarks of the country. 
It was here that Owen Glyndwr and his invading 
army of Welsh and French sat for a week in the 
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summer of 1405, and on the Abberley Hills which 
curve away from it that the royal army under 
Henry IV. took post for a like period while the 
knights of either side engaged each other in single 
combats in the vale between, till Owen’s supplies 
ran out, and he began his difficult retreat into 
Wales, fighting what would now be styled rear- 
guard actions all the way. From Abberley north- 
ward to the oak-clad uplands of Wyre and 
Bewdley Forests is no great distance, and follow- 
ing eastward thence across the verge of the county 
rising high about Kidderminster, the Clent Hills of 
over 1,000 feet stand boldly up. These are the 
commencement of a well-defined and lofty range, 
which, for convenience’ sake, takes its name from 
the Bromsgrove Lickey, and running out of the 
county on the east near Redditch, completely 
severs the north-eastern or Birmingham corner of 
Worcestershire from the rest of the county. To 
see how marked is this, let us transfer ourselves for 
a moment from the top of the Malverns to the top 
of Clent Hill, near Stourbridge, which, for providing 
an object-lesson in this part of the county, is even 
better than the Bromsgrove Lickey. From here 
the heart of Birmingham is scarcely nine miles 
away. And from this considerable height of 
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smooth down—the haunt of Birmingham trippers 
in summer-time, but otherwise lonely enough—by 
turning your back on rural Worcestershire, you 
may look right over a country which even still 
appears to keep its pastoral freshness, till it vanishes 
of a sudden into a vast chaos of murk and smoke. 
This is Birmingham. All detail is, of course, 
obscured, though you may see the tall chimneys of 
Smithwick, pushing up here and there in clusters, 
and faint of outline amid the sombre smoke-clouds 
which loom away north and westward over the 
Black Country. A little short of this blur, in a 
valley of the infant Stour, that has by no means 
lost all traces of the leafy and arcadian retreat it 
was in Shenstone’s time, is Halesowen, with the 
ruins of its ancient Abbey yet standing, and some 
of the poet squire’s fantastic gardens even yet 
preserved intact. ‘There, too, farther away, but 
still in Worcestershire, though within the murk, is 
Dudley, and the blackened walls of its ancient 
castle, which played such a strenuous part in the 
wars of King and Commonwealth. This corner of 
the county, walled off as it is by Nature from the 
rest, may be regarded as altogether tributary to 
Birmingham. From this hilltop a great part of it 
has even now a surpassingly rural look, and is of 
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most pleasing contour—sufficiently so, at least, 
to suggest the reflection how picturesque the 
Worcestershire side of that great city must have 
been when it was a small town of iron forges, and 
incurred the special vengeance of Charles I. by 
refusing in its stout Puritanism to make arms for 
his soldiers upon any terms of payment—a singular 
contrast to the Colonel Dudley of that day hard 
by who laid the King’s party under such uncommon 
obligations by the war material, cannons, muskets, 
and swords, he supplied them with from his own 
forges. But the suburbs of modern Birmingham, 
and the old villages that have become suburbs, and 
the country-houses, old and new, whose occupants 
are concerned with Birmingham, practically 
engage the whole of this shut-off compartment 
of Worcestershire, and we need say no more 
about it. 

My rough designation of Worcestershire as a 
parallelogram of undulating surface, hemmed in 
upon its four sides by hills, is not seriously challenged 
in its eastern border, which follows an almost direct 
course from Redditch by Feckenham to the neigh- 
bourhood of Evesham, though the hills are of 
indeterminate character and inconsiderable eleva- 
tion. The somewhat forlorn block of cultivated 
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uplands, however, known as the Lenches from the 
several villages of that name which harbour its 
small rural population, make a definite frontier 
enough against Shakespeare’s county, till his Avon 
opens the road there, and the county line, leaving 
small scattered fragments straggling out in all 
directions, almost immediately turns to the west 
and gyrates towards the Severn along what one 
might facetiously describe as its base line. Here, 
however, there is no question as to the barrier that 
shuts it in; for from Chipping Camden to Broad- 
way and on to Cleeve Hill above Cheltenham, the 
high ramparts of the Cotswolds, though mostly 
within Gloucester territory, shut out the land 
beyond quite as effectually, if not so imposingly, 
as the Malvern Hills themselves. In front of the 
Cotswold, too, are many outliers, of which the 
most important only—to wit the far-famed hill of 
Bredon—is partly, at least, in Worcestershire. I 
have called it one of the three great physical facts 
of the county, and so it is, laying its huge isolated 
mass and humping up its broad back right across 
the lower end of the Vale of Evesham. Looking up 
the Avon to Stratford and Warwick, up the Severn 
to Malvern and Worcester and down it again to 
Cheltenham and Gloucester, Bredon stands like a 
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sentinel, near-by where the two chief arteries of the 
county meet. The view from its summit (900 feet) 
is, of course, both wide and interesting: along the 
curving northern line of the Cotswolds to Edge- 
hill, and up the Avon almost to its source in one 
direction, and in the other embracing the Malverns 
and the south Welsh mountains, and Tewkesbury 
lying in the flat below, and the Severn Valley 
even to the wide levels that merge into the Bristol 
Channel. But it is not for its view, which the 
traveller who finds his way up will generally, by 
the way, have to himself, that Bredon is famous in 
the Avon Valley, but for the manner in which, with 
its bulky form and conspicuous situation, it thrusts 
itself everywhere and always before the attention 
of the sojourners therein. Its base is ten or twelve 
miles in circumference, and it intercepts ready com 

munication between many otherwise neighbouring 
places, while it provides, on the other hand, from an 
esthetic point of view, a delightful background to 
the many old-world farms, villages, and churches 
that are scattered around its skirts. It was a seat 
of many local superstitions in ancient days, and its 
cap is still the weather-glass by which the knowing 
veteran foretells calm or storm, rain or sunshine. It 
has not the attractive qualities for the rambler of 
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the Malverns and the Abberley and Clent Hills in 
the shape of keen sward and ferns and turf, for it is 
enclosed and cultivated somewhat high upon its 
sides, though its top is grass and carries a low tower 
of observation, built by an eighteenth-century squire. 
There are two prehistoric camps on the top, and 
also a couple of upright monoliths, known as the 
King and Queen stones, where a Manor Court, till 
recent times, was held. Near the tower, too, is a 
huge boulder of only more than geological interest, 
because it is mentioned in documents as early as 
the thirteenth century. It is a somewhat shapeless 
mass of white oolitic rock, resting on the turf, and 
the object of much ancient superstition. On the 
wide, flat summit of Bredon Hill, too, in former 
days the neighbouring villages held their sports and 
gatherings—a function performed by similar heights 
in many parts of England. As the ample top of 
Bredon Hill is Gloucester territory, while the 
slopes on all sides belong to W orcester, its prehistoric 
treasures seem outside our purview. But this 
would be hardly worthy of notice, except as a typical 
instance of the hopeless tangle in which the county 
and its neighbours on this southern side became 
long ago involved, and in which they seem deter- 
mined to continue. At the angle formed by the 
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junction of the Avon with the Severn at Tewkes- 
bury there is worse to come, and the practically 
minded visitor will doubtless feel aggrieved on dis- 
covering Gloucestershire in occupation of the whole 
territory in the angle of the rivers, and Worcester 
shifted on to the Gloucester side of the Avon, where 
it would seem to have no business whatever. Cross- 
ing the Severn here, nothing but the south-west 
corner of the county remains, and this with amazing 
contortions of boundary wriggles round to the 
Valley of the Leadon, which river flows down from 
Ledbury and Herefordshire to the Severn, getting 
round the southern point of the Malvern range, 
just as the only other western stream that reaches 
Worcestershire—the 'Teme—gets round it at the 
extreme north. This lower corner of the county, 
however, is glorified by fine groups of woody hills 
that Trans-Severn Gloucestershire has filched from 
Herefordshire, if natural boundaries may count for 
anything against the mysterious surveys and factious 
claims of the ancients. No one with a soul within 
him would wish to wipe out ancient landmarks— 
certainly not the writer of these pages; but if the 
reader will take the map and run his eye from the 
Worcestershire territorial island of Daylesford, near 
Chipping Norton, to Red Marley on the western or 
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Herefordshire extremity of the county, he will, in 
the first place, I am quite certain, find much to 
surprise him, and in the second will wonder, with a 
good many other people no doubt, why, under the 
present active system of county government, some- 
thing has not been done towards remedying the 
geographical tangle here displayed. 
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CHAPTER II 


HISTORICAL 


In the shadowy days before the Roman Conquest, 
and in all probability for long afterwards, the 
Severn, as seen, let us suppose, from the top of the 
Malverns, bore but small resemblance to the well- 
behaved, bridled river that to-day winds its peace- 
ful course through trim green levels, where villages 
and churches and country-houses have sat in com- 
fort and confidence this many a century. The 
whole valley was in those days something between 
a marsh and an estuary, and the tide surged up it 
almost certainly as far as Bewdley in the north 
of the county. The Severn was then a barrier, 
indeed, across which the Celtic tribe of the Cornivii, 
who are identified with primitive Worcestershire, 
beheld the eastern rampart of the brave Siulures 
of Herefordshire and South-East Wales, whose 
stubborn resistance under Caractacus to the Roman 
arms is preserved for us in such tantalizing frag- 
ments by Tacitus among the little we know of the 
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Roman Conquest of Britain. Whether Caractacus 
made his earlier stand on the ridge of the Malverns 
and shaped or occupied the magnificent camp that 
gives the Herefordshire Beacon so suggestive and 
distinguished a crown can, of course, be mere con- 
jecture. Whether, again, the men on the east 
bank of the Severn shared in the heroic defensive 
campaigns of the Silurian chief, that have sprinkled, 
as we like to believe, the western borders of Here- 
ford and Salop so thickly with traces of the struggle, 
we may not know. Probably they did not ; indeed, 
it seems likely from its later conditions, that the 
Celtic population of modern Worcestershire north 
of the Avon Valley was extremely scanty, while the 
people of the Lower Avon, as the gateway to 
Middle England, had affinities with the Midland 
tribes, and no doubt followed their lead in peace 
and war. 

Save for the single important factor of the salt 
deposits at Droitwich, even the Romans do not 
seem to have held the district as of much account, 
and centuries later we know that on both sides of 
the Severn Worcestershire had a far greater pro- 
portion of its surface still in forest than most 
English counties. It is certain, however, that the 
present city of Worcester, from very early times, 
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and by reason of its command of a main ford of 
the Severn, was a site of some importance, and that 
a small Roman station, known as Caer Guarangum, 
existed there. The only main Roman road, how- 
ever, associated with Worcestershire is the Icknield 
or Rycknield Way, which skirts the county on the 
east, though barely touching it, on its way north 
by Blockley, Honeybourne, Alcester, and King’s 
Norton to Birmingham. A minor road, however, 
no doubt laid on the old British trackway, known 
as the Upper Salway, ran from Droitwich to the 
ford at Worcester, and thence over the Malverns at 
the Wych, and down to the great Roman-British 
station at Kentchester, near Hereford. A _ lesser 
track descended from the Malvern camps on 
Midsummer Hill and the Hereford Beacon, crossed 
the Severn at the Rhydd, which, as the Celtic 
equivalent for ford, sufficiently explains the fact of 
a second crossing-place here, and thence up to 
Worcester. From Droitwich, too, a road known as 
the ‘Sale or Salt Way’ ran to Stratford-on-Avon 
soon after to strike the great Foss-way which made 
for Lincoln, and by this route the necessary salt 
was conveyed to the fishermen of the East Coast. 
The Saxon invasion reached Worcestershire after 
the decisive battle of Deorham had laid the Severn 
4.—2 
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Valley open to the pagan hordes and caused 
the destruction of the Roman- British town of 
Uriconium, the ‘white city’ of Llwyrch Hén, and 
the later evolution of the neighbouring Shrewsbury 
in its place. The future county, with parts of 
Gloucestershire and Warwick, became now the 
seat of a tribe known as the Hwiccas, who, whether 
an offshoot or not, were, at any rate, subject to the 
government of the West Saxon. Precisely who 
these people were and how much native Celtic 
blood was mingled with them is beyond conjecture. 
It seems fairly certain, however, that their territory 
extended north to Bewdley and south to Bath and 
Bristol. But as the power of Mercia advanced 
from the east, the Hwiccas split off from the West 
Saxons and became part of that kingdom. The 
Mercians, whose capital was at Tamworth, were 
now Christians, and founded their diocese with a 
Bishopric at Lichfield in 660. Soon afterwards 
the Hwiccas, who were still under their own local 
chief, emulated this pious zeal, and set up a Bishop 
at Worcester, whose diocese became conterminous 
with the Hwiccian territory. This date (679) may 
be taken as the starting-point of English-Christian 
civilization in Worcestershire. With Kings and 
Bishops now working in accord, the founding of 
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monasteries proceeded briskly throughout the eighth 
century. Worcester with its first Cathedral was 
soon followed by religious foundations at Evesham, 
Pershore, Fladbury, and Bredon, the two first even- 
tually almost rivalling Worcester itself in the 
breadth of their possessions and the power of their 
Abbots. Nearly a century before this, and soon 
after his arrival in England, St. Augustin had 
journeyed to Worcestershire to meet a deputation 
of seven Welsh Bishops or Abbots, with a view to 
reconciling the conflicting customs of the Latin 
and Celtic Churches. ‘This historic tryst took place 
by the Severn, and more than one place in the 
county of Worcester claims the honour of having 
witnessed the scene. Abberley and Hartlebury 
both exhibit with pious faith an aged successor of 
the actual oak under which the Missionary Saint 
from Rome actually sat. History has it that the 
meeting was not merely an unsuccessful, but a some- 
what stormy one. The Welshmen, complacently 
conscious of their long-established Christianity, and 
perfectly satisfied with their domestic and unascetic 
form of it, resented the superior airs of the Latin 
monk and his newfangled notions of celibacy, and 
discipline, and festivals, and hairdressing. The 
discussion waxed so heated that the Welsh clerics 
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refused even to break bread with the foreigner. 
Nor were matters mended when in despair of in- 
fluencing their unorthodox habits or inspiring them 
with any respect whatever for the Pope, Augustin 
urged them to aid him, at least, in converting the 
heathen Saxon on their borders—sanguinary bar- 
barians for whose immortal souls the dispossessed 
Celts cared less than nothing. Finally, we all 
know, or ought to know, that the four Welsh 
dioceses did not fuse with the Anglo-Norman 
Church, of which Worcester became an outlying 
diocese, nor come under the dominion of Canter- 
bury, till the Normans, after the Conquest, by a 
mixture of strategy and force, gradually coerced 
them. 

Till the Welsh were finally thrust back from the 
line of the Malverns across the Wye, and ‘ dyked’ 
off by the famous Mercian King Offa, who, it may 
be noted, had formerly been Alderman of the 
Severn Valley, the swords of the Hwiccas, even 
when not engaged with the West Saxons, were no 
doubt kept from rusting. But in any case from 
now forward the so-called Danes, sometimes, no 
doubt, Teutonic-Irish pirates, gave the more 
accessible English but little peace, and the Severn 
Valley was a vulnerable point. In the ninth 
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century the Mercian power had waned, and the 
star of Wessex shone again over the Cotswolds— 
with small effect, however, as regards these ferocious 
foreigners. For Worcester—Wyre-cester, as it was 
called—now grown into a Saxon town, was gutted 
together with its Cathedral. This was the occasion 
when a looting Dane, lagging overlong behind his 
retiring companions, was caught by the enraged 
men of Worcester, flayed alive, and his skin nailed 
upon the Cathedral door, the remains of which is 
credibly said to have been visible in quite recent 
years. In the great Alfred’s time, when his 
daughter Ethelfreda was the wife of Ethelred of 
Mercia, he held a witan at Droitwich and another 
at Worcester, which resulted in the rebuilding of 
the town and Cathedral, and the erection of the 
huge burh or mound at the south of the town by 
the river, which eighteenth-century improvers with 
great labour carted away. In the tenth century 
the reforming zeal of Archbishop Dunstan fell 
with heavy hand upon the Saxon Church, whose 
officials had by no means walked in the rigid paths 
their founder Augustin had marked out for them, 
but enjoyed themselves carnally almost as much as 
their Welsh contemporaries, and without their 
excuse of being in Order while so doing. Oswald, 
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Bishop of Worcester in 977, was an ardent supporter 
of Dunstan. He got rid with despatch, according 
to one account, of the old secular clergy, introduced 
Benedictine monks, and built a new Cathedral 
alongside of the old one. Another has it that the 
superior attraction of his services left the old 
church high and dry, and virtually compelled 
its members to enter Oswald’s community, and 
submit to the strict Benedictine discipline. With 
the completion of his new church, a.p. 983, and the 
regulation of the clergy—for there is much un- 
certainty as to the nature or number of the former 
establishments that stood on the ground—the posi- 
tive history of Worcester Cathedral may be said 
to commence. The new fabric, however, was not 
destined to exceed the span of a man’s life, for 
in 1041, exasperated by the continuous blackmail 
of the Danes, the men of Worcester slew the 
collectors despatched for that purpose by Hardi- 
canute, and brought down upon them the savage 
crew of that infuriated monarch. The people fled 
to an island up the river, and managed to defend 
themselves, but the town and Cathedral were 
sacked and completely gutted. The inefficiency 
for defence of these unconsolidated Anglo-Saxon 
nations, the humiliations it foreed upon them, and 
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the loss of self-respect they obviously suffered, is 
quoted sufficiently often as a stern object-lesson 
against devolution for all time. But when the 
significant fact is remembered that the finest 
collections of Anglo-Saxon coins to-day exist in- 
Denmark, not in England, and that a few years 
later the Norman-Frenchmen sat down practically 
unopposed in Worcestershire, one cannot at times 
resist a blush for one’s forefathers, who after five 
centuries had bungled their affairs so deplorably. 
William the Norman had no trouble with 
Worcestershire, though Cedric the Saxon, who 
upon the eve of great wars is even still to be seen 
by the faithful galloping along the Stretton Hills, 
gave him a great deal, beyond the Malverns with 
his Anglo-Welsh followers. The county, which, 
by the way, had been delimited upon its present 
lines by Alfred, was still upon the west of the 
Severn, and upon the east, north of Worcester, 
mainly forest, and below the average in population, 
of which a word anon. Its large Church possessions, 
too, assisted to this end, but above all, its illustrious 
Saxon Bishop Wulfstan, by his tact and ability, 
won the friendship, confidence, and admiration of 
the Norman Archbishop Langfrane, to whom the 
destinies of the English Church were practically 
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handed over. Wulfstan was one of the very few 
Saxon prelates retained in office by the Conqueror, 
and even he had to put up with a good deal. 
William made no Earl of Worcester, as he made 
Earls of Gloucester, Hereford, and Salop, but 
appointed an ordinary sheriff, one Wise, who ran 
up a castle by the monastery, encroached on its 
precincts, and made himself a scourge to the 
county. Though Wulfstan’s own monastery had 
the rare privilege of remaining under a Saxon 
Abbot, the other houses of Worcestershire were 
not so fortunate. Norman superiors, as well as 
numbers of Norman monks, whose exasperating 
airs under these circumstances can well be imagined, 
were introduced. ‘The influence of St. Wulfstan, 
however, did much to soften matters in Worcester- 
shire, and he even found time to go to Bristol, at 
the extremity of his diocese, on a preaching crusade 
against the slave-trade, by which unholy practice 
that western port had greatly flourished. But 
above all, Wulfstan founded the Cathedral, the 
crypt of which, besides other portions, is to-day 
one of the precious treasures of our ecclesiastical 
architecture. Discarding Oswald’s building with 
its Germanic-Saxon style, and enamoured of the 
Romanesque, he went to work in 1084, and 
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dedicated the building six years later. This great 
Bishop died at a good old age in 1105, having the 
founding of Malvern Priory also to his credit. ‘The 
fame of St. Wulfstan,’ says Dr. Creighton, ‘rang 
down the Middle Ages as that of no other Bishop 
in England, save that of Cuthbert of Lindisfarne.’ 
To follow the architectural fortunes of his Cathedral 
through the wreckage of an early fire, the fall of 
the tower, and other incidents that resulted during 
the fourteenth century in its restoration to more 
or less what we see now, would be out of place, or 
at least out of scale, within the limits and the 
purpose of this book. But a glance at Worcester- 
shire, under the dry but significant revelations of 
the Doomsday record, will be quite in order. The 
civilization of the county remained ecclesiastical, 
not military. The great lords of the borderland 
beyond, who, for three centuries, with their 
numerous followers, inured to fighting by con- 
tinual Welsh wars and their own frequent alliances 
by blood or momentary interests with powerful 
Welsh chieftains, made this the pivotal spot in 
many an English crisis, had small influence in 
Worcestershire. Lacys, Mortimers, and Clares held 
manors there, to be sure, but troubled the county 
very little with their turbulent personalities. 
5—2 
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Doomsday shows, however, to what an extent, 
in spite of Wulfstan’s influence, the Saxon under- 
tenants of the Crown were swept away. Of a 
hundred and fifty only twelve were left, including 
a mysterious Saxon lady, ‘The Lady Eldeeve,’ 
mentioned as ‘a certain woman at Chaddesley 
Corbet with 25 hides of land, 3 mills, 5 saltpans at 
Droitwich, 3 leagues of woodland and some tene- 
ments in Worcester city.’ Fourteen Normans of 
condition monopolized the greater part of the land 
outside the Church estates, while there were twenty 
such ecclesiastical bodies, four of them alien. 
Besides these there were twenty-six ‘Frenchmen’ 
holding by knights’ fees, whom it is suggested 
might be likened to the sergeants of later days, 
such as Cromwell’s inferior officers that were settled 
in Ireland. 

We then get a notion of the population of the 
county. There were 1,666 villani, including the 
smiths and millers, who might be called the 
yeomanry and backbone of the shire. Somewhat 
inferior to these come 1,821 bordarii, holding from 
5 to 10 acres apiece; and lastly the serfs and 
bondswomen (ancillz), amounting to about 15 per 
cent. of the whole. This should give roughly a 
total population of some 20,000. The monasteries 
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held less than one-third of the actual land; but 
then, they were resident landlords in the most 
intimate sense, which the greater laymen, as we 
have seen, were not, Westminster Abbey, as a very 
large grantee in Worcestershire, being an exception. 
The influence of Worcester, Evesham, and Pershore 
was immense, and their domains were increased 
through the Middle Ages by those familiar methods 
that a clever Abbot could always employ on 
a superstitious or tardily repentant landowner. 
Furthermore, the great forests of Wyre and 
Bewdley were not in the county till the time of 
Henry VIII. Those of Malvern, Feckenham, 
Ombersley, and Horewell, however, continued to 
cover much of the country, and were in the charge 
of the Crown officials and under their own peculiar 
forest laws. 

To follow the story of the county through the 
Middle Ages would profit us little here, not because 
‘one age—above all this one—is of less real interest 
than another, but because the gradual development 
of Anglo-Norman England, in which Worcester 
took an intimate but not conspicuous part, is both 
too complex and wide a subject to touch on in these 
pages, whilst its wars were gigantic family feuds, 
pitilessly waged in ruthless fashion with small pre- 
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tension of principles. One may except, perhaps, the 
bloody battle of Evesham, where Simon de Montfort 
fell in all the odour, one must think exaggerated, 
of a popular champion and with the after-honours 
of asaint. One may note a pageant here and there 
at Worcester, such as that when Henry II. and his 
Queen laid their crowns on the high altar of the 
Cathedral, and vowed, in a fit of humility, never to 
wear them again. One may givea thought, perhaps, 
to John, who had a passion for the remoter provinces, 
whether due to a more than common turn for sport, 
which by modern ethics would be a saving clause in 
his long list of delinquencies, or because it was 
cheaper to live in the country at the expense of his 
unwilling friends there, I do not know. But it 
seems that he preferred Worcestershire even to 
Wiltshire and Hereford, whose flocks and herds 
and stores of French wine he laid under constant 
tribute for his table, and made unpalatable matches 
for local ladies which they had to bribe themselves 
out of. Possibly it was his first marriage with a 
great Marcher heiress that gave him a taste for the 
West Country. But at any rate his faith in the 
Worcester saints, St. Wulfstan and St. Oswald, as 
intercessors for his future weal, was so great that he 
insisted on his remains being laid by their side in 
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Worcester Cathedral. ‘Time has destroyed,’ says 
a great historian, ‘the tombs of the Saints, but has 
left that of the wicked King.’ And this one, con- 
spicuous in the choir of Worcester Cathedral, has 
had such shriving as seven centuries of prayer and 
praise may give to the least worthy, so far as we 
may judge, of British monarchs. 

Of other pageants—above all for those who know 
something of the story of the final extinction of 
Welsh Independence—the brilliant gathering in the 
Cathedral when the great Edward and his Court, 
including the King of Scotland, were at Worcester 
for the marriage of the last Llewelyn to the 
orphaned daughter of Simon de Montfort, will be 
of pathetic interest. Brought to his knees and to 
a truce, and to a further whittling down of his 
sorely dwindled inheritance, not this time by arms, 
but by the King’s trump card, in the person of his 
long-affianced bride, who had fallen into Edward’s 
hands by a mischance at sea, Llewelyn stood before 
the high altar at Worcester. No longer even now 
as Prince of North Wales, but as mere ‘ Lord of 
Snowden,’ by the terms of his new bargain, and a 
conscience, perhaps, not wholly quieted even by this 
fulfilment of his long contract. Tor he well knew 
that there were certain inflexible comrades of his 
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in arms in Wales who would not have danced at 
his wedding, even had they been asked, and who 
held that he had sacrificed his patriotism to his 
passion. In the exuberance of the moment, and 
in the prodigious fuss made over him, as a repentant 
rebel by Edward, these pricks of conscience were 
no doubt silenced. But if Llewelyn had fallen 
from his former high standard, we know how nobly 
he redeemed his honour; for in no long time his 
gory head was being borne aloft up Cheapside on 
the point of a spear through shouting crowds. 

The funeral of the boy-prince Arthur, whose 
beautiful chauntry tomb stands but a few yards 
from that of his ill-behaved and royal ancestor, was 
also a great event. And this allusion to it 
reminds one of the important fact in Worcester- 
shire history that, together with the three border 
counties, it was placed within the jurisdiction of the 
Court of the Marches of Wales, an institution 
inaugurated by Edward IV. for the better sup- 
pression of the lawlessness of the numerous baron- 
ridden palatinates of which Wales, outside the 
Edwardian counties of the north, then consisted, 
and much elaborated afterwards by Henry VII. 
The latter placed his eldest son, Arthur Prince of 
Wales, in Ludlow Castle, the centre of this adminis- 
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tration, which, active and vigorous through the 
whole Tudor period, dwindled afterwards for 
natural reasons in utility and consequence till its 
final extinction in the reign of William III. 
Worcestershire for much of this time was included 
in the Marches of Wales. 

The Court and President, indeed, often moved 
from Ludlow, and sat both at Worcester and 
Bewdley. It was at Ludlow Castle that Prince 
Arthur, the only English Prince of Wales whom 
fate has permitted to take his title seriously in 
peaceful fashion, died, an event which occasioned 
widespread grief throughout the country, while the 
funeral at Worcester left nothing undone to give 
national expression to it. It is difficult to avoid 
a passing thought, as one stands by the Prince’s 
splendid tomb, of how different the course of 
history might have been had the energies of 
Henry VIII. been confined to the modest career 
of a younger son. The monks of Worcester would 
have sung their requiems for the dead Prince in 
tones more poignant than those demanded by even 
an excess of conventional grief had they known 
what the passing of that young life meant for 
them and for their Church. 

Worcestershire was constantly petitioning for re- 
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moval from March jurisdiction, not being, like the 
others, a border county. But one of the practical 
advantages of the situation was patent even to the 
Vigorians, that, namely, of saving the long journey 
to Westminster, and having their Court of Appeal 
at home. Ludlow was not an hour’s ride over the 
Worcestershire border, but this did not make the 
authority of its Court popular. Set by Nature in a 
frame of singular beauty : felicitously perched in the 
heart of the picture: its grim, stately towers redolent 
of the ancient spirit of the March, Ludlow looks 
to-day well worthy of the part it played for a 
century and a half; one, indeed, without a parallel 
among the smaller towns of England. Not one 
Englishman in ten thousand east of the Marches 
knows that Ludlow for generations was the seat 
of a kind of vice-regal court, presided over by a 
great noble or Bishop with a council, and ad- 
ministered justice to some sixteen Welsh and 
English counties. It has been called the ‘Star 
Chamber’ of Wales. Worcestershire knew it and 
chafed under it. ‘From Ludlow and the Court 
of the Marches, good Lord deliver us,’ became a 
formula. But if Worcestershire till the Civil War 
owed its chief reputation to its unquestioned ecclesi- 
astical importance, which extended to its more 
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powerful neighbours of Warwick and Gloucester, 
it had in quite early times achieved a curious, if 
fortuitous, distinction in letters. ‘The monastery 
of Worcester has been called the home of the 
traditions of English life, preserved in the English 
Chronicle and translated early in the twelfth century 
by Florence of Worcester. Nor, again, are there 
any documents of the kind in England more illumi- 
nating, and none that go so far back as the land 
rolls of the great Worcester monastery, now happily 
being brought by degrees into the light of print. 
Lastly, medieval Worcester may boast a consider- 
able share in the first poets of reputation who wrote 
in Anglo-Saxon. Layomon, author of ‘The Brut,’ 
was priest at Rock long before Chaucer’s day. 
While the much more celebrated William Lang- 
land, of ‘Piers Plowman’ fame, though born 
at Cleobury Mortimer, just over the border, was 
educated at Malvern Priory, and, as everyone 
knows, made the Malvern Hills the scene of the 
inspiration of his immortal poem. As the secular 
character of the religious houses of England gained 
on the earlier asceticism of monastic life, W orcester- 
shire, in a material sense, was no loser. If the 
Abbots and monks of Worcester, Evesham, Per- 
shore, and Malvern, not forgetting the brethren 
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of Tewkesbury, large landowners in the county, 
were less inclined to mortify their bodies and less 
diligent in their devotions, they built bridges, drained 
land, encouraged farming, and bred stock. They 
quarrelled with one another and with lay lords 
over manors, and boundaries, and patronage, and 
precedence. Each monastery fell now and again into 
the hands of some outrageous Abbot or Prior, who, 
while committing carnal enormities himself, and 
often providing for his relations out of the monastic 
income, starved and maltreated his inferior brethren 
in shameless guise. But the roll of Churchmen, 
bred or trained in the Worcestershire houses, who 
for piety, character, and ability made great national 
reputations is a singularly long and brilliant one. 
The pride of the builder remained with the Abbots 
to the last. Their estates increased, if only a degree 
in area, by much more in value. ‘The Church, in 
short, had outgrown its mission, and, moreover, had 
long excited the jealousy of the small and moderate 
landowner. When the end came, it had few 
sympathizers save the poor, whom it had never 
ceased to befriend, and the poor in the Tudor period 
were powerless. They were also credulous, and were 
crammed by prospective lay beneficiaries in Church 
lands, with spicy romances, or gross exaggera- 
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tions of monastic delinquencies. The Dissolution 
meant more to Worcestershire, perhaps, than to 
any county. At the same time, the area of popula- 
tion had cut deep into its forests. The salt-works 
of Droitwich had increased in importance, and yet 
more the clothing trade, which had been introduced 
into England by Edward III. and his Flemings, 
had flourished exceedingly in those counties which 
lay adjacent to the Wiltshire Downs and the 
Cotswold Hills, of which Worcestershire was one. 
Evesham, Worcester, Kidderminster, and Redditch 
had become flourishing seats of the trade. It was 
well they were so, and had, in consequence, sufficient 
money in some cases, as at Tewkesbury, Evesham, 
and Pershore, to purchase the noble monastic 
churches, and save them from the destroying hands 
that levelled or carried them away. Every vestige 
of the beautiful buildings at Evesham but some 
walls has vanished, save, happily, the famous Per- 
pendicular belfry tower of their last Abbot, Lich- 
field, which was only wrested from destruction by 
the contributions of public-spirited citizens. At Per- 
shore about half of the magnificent church is almost 
all that was spared, the monastery itself being treated 
as a stone-quarry. At Malvern a gateway alone 
remains beside the church. At Tewkesbury a clean 
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sweep was made of almost everything, the greatest 
church of the whole group being mercifully saved 
from destruction by civic patriotism. The rise of the 
landed families in Worcestershire after the Dissolu- 
tion may, in many cases, as in Wilts and Gloucester, 
be traced, no doubt, to the wool trade. But when 
the trade at a late date migrated to the North 
of England, the Worcestershire towns, owing to 
the proximity of coal and iron fields and the 
transport facilities of the Severn, were not left 
derelict like the boroughs of Wilts and of either 
slope of the Cotswolds, but took up with other 
and diverse things—with gloves and china, fish- 
hooks and needles. While, on the northern fringe 
of the county, the iron trade was, of course, a con- 
siderable asset even before the Civil War, and had 
made great inroads on the forests of Feckenham 
and Bewdley before coal was substituted for wood 
in the process of smelting. 

The medieval wars of Stephen, the ‘ Barons,’ and 
the ‘Roses,’ with their periods of more or less anarchy, 
did not profoundly affect Worcestershire, and even 
had the county been more deeply concerned with 
them, their tangled tale and their, for the most 
part, personal issues are not greatly relevant here. 
But the Civil War is quite another thing, and the 
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part that Worcestershire played in it was not 
exceeded, if, indeed, quite equalled, by any county 
in England. The first serious skirmish and the last 
great battle was fought upon her soil. Her capital 
was the last Royalist city in England to capitulate, 
and when Charles II. in after-years made his 
spirited effort to recover his father’s throne, it was 
at Worcester that he met with the crushing defeat 
which left him, as we know, after a series of 
hairbreadth escapes, an outcast for many a long 
year more. 
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CHAPTER III 


WORCESTERSHIRE AND THE CIVIL WAR* 


By the year 1642 Worcestershire had increased in 
wealth and population to the normal level of an 
English county. Its fertile soil had to a large 
extent come under the plough, and, like its neigh- 
bour of Hereford, whose physical characteristics it 
in a measure shared, the county had already gained 
a high reputation for fruit. London militiamen 
serving under Essex wrote home enthusiastically of 
the loaded apple and pear trees overhanging even 
its public highways. Trade and manufactures 
had much advanced, while the division of Church 
property had stimulated the growth of a country 
gentry. It was its situation, however, right on the 
line between Oxford and Wales, that gave it such 
importance—the King’s headquarters on the one 


* IT am much indebted in this chapter to Mr. J. Willis- 
Bund's intimate knowledge of the Civil War in Worcester- 
shire as well as to his kind assistance in some other details 
connected with this book. 
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hand and his leading source of supply and rein- 
forcement on the other. For Wales was always 
the land of hope and promise to Charles, being 
almost wholly Royalist and full of potential soldiers 
docile to their chiefs. Worcester itself had been 
prolific in this respect and seems to have been quite 
a popular recruiting-ground for the Irish wars. It 
was almost the only county, too, that could produce 
the munitions of war. Stourbridge turned out 
shot, Dudley cast cannon, while small forges all 
through the north of the county produced swords 
and pikes. Most of the Worcester gentry were for 
the King, and the strong places of the county were 
victualled and garrisoned in his interest. Evesham, 
more than half encircled by the Avon, was en- 
trenched across the remaining interval, and taken 
charge of by Samuel Sandys. Hartlebury Castle, 
as now the Episcopal residence, but then a strong 
fortress within a moat, was commanded by another 
Sandys, who held it till 1646, and no Worcester- 
shire family served the King more stoutly and 
faithfully than the one which still survives at 
Ombersley. Bewdley, from its bridge over the 
Severn, twenty miles north of the next one at 
Worcester was a point of importance with walls 
and gates, but was never effectively fortified. 
fi 
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The high-perched Castle of Dudley was the 
strongest fortress in the north of the county, and 
was held through the war by its owner, the Colonel 
of that name whose forges proved invaluable to the 
King’s service. Madresfield, of the Lygons, near 
Malvern, still the residence of that family in the 
person of Lord Beauchamp, was garrisoned for the 
King later, and held till practically the end of the 
war. Strensham, of the Russells, whose splendid 
mural monuments and brasses bring many a pilgrim 
to that remote and ancient church, is but a heap of 
grass-grown mounds, but then as a fortified mansion 
it was held by Sir William of this distinguished 
race, who raised a regiment for the King. Beyond 
the Avon, on the skirts of the Cotswolds just over 
the south edge of the county, and commanding the 
Oxford road, were a number of royal garrisons 
such as Sudely, Chipping Campden, Shipston, and 
Tewkesbury, which last was taken and retaken no 
less than ten times. In the north, Hawkesley, 
near King’s Norton, the home of the Middlemores, 
stanch Cavaliers, was fortified and held by Parlia- 
ment. The most active Vigorians on that side 
were Sir John Wilde, a successful merchant of 
Worcester, Sir Walter Devereux, of Leigh Court, 
Sir John Rous, Nicholas Lechmere, William Lygon, 
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and Dineley, of Charlton, while the busiest of all in 
the field was an ironmaster of Birmingham, known 
to the Cavaliers as ‘ Tinker’ Fox, who, in command 
of a regiment, made constant and daring raids 
through the county. Worcestershire, however, 
being a very cockpit of the war, the local talent, 
with such exceptions as the two Sandys, Russell of 
Strensham, and one or two others, was naturally 
submerged by the pick more or less of both armies, 
who held chief commands in a region so vital to the 
King’s cause. Bristol was mostly in the hands of 
Parliament, and so was Warwickshire. Worcester- 
shire therefore held the vital highway to Shrews- 
bury, Hereford, Wales, and Ireland. Hence the 
terrible devastation that ground the ordinary people 
of the county between the upper and the nether 
millstone of two ill-paid armies, for raiding became 
in time the sheer necessity of the soberest soldier, 
pillage and outrage the accepted conduct of the 
reckless. By the years 1645 and 1646, at any rate, 
partisanship outside the ranks of the higher gentry 
and the enlisted soldiers had practically vanished in 
a universal terror and hatred of the licensed free- 
booter, who robbed indifferently in the name of 
King or Parliament, or even of the constituted 
authorities of both sides, who levied tax after tax 
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on districts where trade was paralyzed and no man’s 
stock or threshed grain was safe for a single hour. 
The horrors of the torch which accompanied the 
spears upon old Border wars on the Welsh or 
Scottish frontiers, it is true, were almost absent 
here, though many a country-house was ruthlessly 
destroyed, lest it should prove an effective harbour- 
age for the foe. It is often forgotten, too, with 
what very partial effect the ravages of this four-years’ 
war fell on England. We all know the apocryphal 
story of the country squire who followed his harriers 
in full cry between the armies at Naseby as they 
were about to engage. This might be just con- 
celvable in the case of a very absent-minded North- 
amptonshire sportsman. But in half the counties 
of England men might have hunted every day in the 
week, and probably did so, provided that they paid 
their war-taxes, shouted on the right side for their 
district, and sent a sufficient quota of recruits to 
the front. But we may suspect that there was 
uncommonly little hunting in the tormented shires 
of Worcester, Hereford, Gloucester or Oxford, 
during those disastrous years. 

I have said that the first fighting was at Worcester. 
When the war opened and Charles, with Rupert at 
his side, marched from Nottingham for Shrewsbury 
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to gather in the expected strength of the west, 
Worcester town, though not enthusiastically loyal, 
ill-fortified, its walls dilapidated and its gates rotten, 
was nevertheless garrisoned for the King. Essex, 
in the meantime, with 20,000 men, was edging far 
south of Charles to keep him away from London 
and if possible intercept his reinforcements from 
South Wales. Byron, with a dragoon regiment, 
presented to the King by the Earl of Worcester, 
who spent a fabulous sum in his cause, was only 
just in front of Essex with a valuable mass of plate 
collected in Oxford. Pushing over the Cotswolds, 
and worried by unfriendly rustics, whose instincts in 
the West Midlands when free to display themselves 
seem always to have been against the King, his 
case would have been hopeless with a vigorous and 
experienced pursuer, but in any case was critical 
enough. An express to Shrewsbury, however, 
fetched Rupert hot-foot to the rescue and the in- 
valuable convoy reached Worcester in safety. On 
September 22nd Essex was at Pershore, and 
Nathaniel Fiennes, a gentleman of more zeal in 
conception than resolution in action, made a sur- 
prise night-attack on Worcester by the Sidbury 
gate, which, opening prosperously, ended in a 
bloodless fiasco. To cut off Byron, bound with 
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his treasure for Shrewsbury, was now an obviously 
urgent matter. Colonel Sandys (of Kent) under- 
took this with a regiment of horse, crossed the 
Severn by the bridge at Upton, and marched up 
to the bridge over the Teme near Powick, two 
miles from Worcester, with a view of closing the 
route to Shrewsbury at the Worcester bridge. It 
so happened that Rupert and his cavalry, suspecting 
some such move, were resting, dismounted, and at 
careless ease in a field just on the Worcester side of 
Powick bridge. Fences seem to have obstructed 
the view till Sandys’ troopers had crossed the bridge 
and appeared, to the surprise of either party, in the 
presence of the unready Cavaliers. Rupert’s peculiar 
genius never shone, perhaps, with brighter lustre 
than at this critical moment. Calling on his brother, 
with Wilmot, Digby, Byron, and such other officers 
as were near him, he jumped on his horse and with 
this handful of distinguished leaders, leaving the 
men to mount and follow as best they could, rode 
right down on the head of Sandys’ column. His 
daring stroke was amply rewarded. These raw 
troopers of the first Parliamentary levies recoiled 
for the moment before the sudden dash and vigorous 
blows of this handful of expert swordsmen. The 
regular rank and file followed in due course. 
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Sandys’ unhandy troopers were beaten back to the 
same narrow bridge by which we may cross the 
Teme to-day, and were put to utter confusion and 
many of them to the sword. The mass were driven 
headlong with considerable loss across the valley to 
the village of Powick, where Rupert, with a laud- 
able restraint by no means common, drew rein. 
He had in truth done enough; the terrors of that 
skirmish rang through the Parliamentary army and 
its echoes reached London, to the great discomfort 
of the recruiting-sergeants. ‘It rendered Rupert’s 
name, says Clarendon, ‘ very terrible, in so much as 
they had not in a long time after any confidence in 
their horse, and their very numbers were much 
lessened by it. For [besides those killed] there 
were very many more who never returned to the 
service, and for their own excuse in all places talked 
aloud of the incredible and irresistible courage of 
Prince Rupert and the King’s horse.’ 

But Worcester for the moment was indefensible 
against the whole force of Essex, who proceeded to 
its occupation and to give the devoted city its first 
taste of war. He finedandimprisoned the Mayor and 
Aldermen for submitting to the King, and relieved 
the inhabitants of a ton of silver plate for his own 
war-chest. Worse than all, perhaps, as concerns our 
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generation, it was this gentleman of rank and com- 
paratively stainless memory, not the inevitable 
Cromwell of tradition, who let his soldiers run 
amuck through the churches and, above all, through 
the Cathedral, which was literally looted. The 
organand stained-glass windows were smashed, tombs 
and effigies mutilated, while the soldiers danced 
through the streets in the sacred vestments, 
brandishing the plate. Sandys, dying in agony of 
his wounds, was the victim of an almost incredibly 
heated theological contest over his bedside between 
two rival clerics, for the better speeding of his soul. 
Neither prevailed, for they drove the sufferer crazy, 
and he died, poor man, raving mad. The cider and 
perry of Worcester delighted the London soldiers, 
but otherwise, to these frenzied souls, the city 
‘resembled Sodom and Gomorrah while its people 
perished for want of the Word.’ This last deficiency 
was remedied during the brief occupation of Essex, 
every church pulpit being occupied by military tub- 
thumpers. . 
All this was in September, 1642. On October 23 
both armies, having collected their full strength in 
view of a struggle for London, met in the indecisive 
Battle of Edgehill, five miles east of the county 
border. Worcestershire was soon afterwards entirely 
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abandoned by the Parliamentary forces. Three local 
loyalists, Russell, Sandys, and Thomas Lyttleton, 
commanded at Worcester, Evesham, and Bewdley 
respectively, while Colonel Washington, connected 
with the county, but a Warwickshire man and 
collateral ancestor of the immortal Virginian, was 
a prominent actor in it throughout the war. But 
though the ‘ever-faithful’ city remained hence- 
forward a Royalist town, this was by no means an 
unalloyed privilege. Many of the Cavaliers were 
mere arrogant soldiers of fortune. One Hide (was 
he a Wiltshire relation of Clarendon’s ?), on dining 
with the Mayor and finding no money under his 
napkin, proceeded to insult his worshipful host in 
scandalous manner, and when the Mayoress, de- 
clining to drink cup for cup with him, was excused 
by her husband, the chief magistrate received a 
plate at his head. Such, however, are mere social 
amenities. The King’s side had practically to live 
on the country it occupied, and Worcestershire was 
bled heavily from the very first. 

In the spring of the next year (1643) the county 
was hotly contested by both parties, one of the 
ablest Parliamentary leaders, Massey, holding 
Tewkesbury, Gloucester, and Cirencester. Dis- 
cipline was still bad even among their troops, but 
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not quite after the same fashion as with the others. 
One of Fiennes troopers, for instance, on disobeying 
a command, questioned the right of any man to give 
orders, to ‘the servants of the Lord.’ Another, 
misliking his officer’s directions, hit him on the head 
with a pole-axe, quoting the Old Testament as a 
precedent. Prince Maurice had formal command 
in Worcestershire, and now Waller came to support 
Massey, and between them they defeated an undis- 
ciplined army of Welshmen at Highnam, to whose 
dead an inscribed monument stands upon the road 
from Gloucester to Newent. Tewkesbury was 
recovered, and Waller was beaten by Prince Maurice 
at Ripple on the Severn, below Worcester. Russell 
and his Worcestershire men, however, were driven 
out of Tewkesbury, while Maurice took post at 
Evesham. Rupert in the meantime was scouring 
round Worcestershire by Shipston, Stratford, and 
Henley, eventually scuttlng Birmingham, that 
stronghold of doughty Roundhead iron-forgers. In 
early summer Worcester City, under Sandys, was 
besieged by Waller with 3,000 men and artillery. 
The walls had been rebuilt and the fortifications 
restored, but there were only 1,500 men in arms to 
defend them. After an artillery duel, Waller 
attacked at the Friary gate, but was repulsed with 
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loss. Later on a sortie from the town cleared the 
eastern outskirts of the city, and ultimately, being 
threatened by Maurice from Oxford, Waller retired 
first on Tewkesbury and then on Gloucester. In 
the meantime 400 women of Worcester worked 
with the men on the defences, in expectation of 
Waller’s return. But Waller was not to return; 
for within a month he had been crushed on Round- 
way Down in Wiltshire. In July Rupert entered 
Bristol, and Gloucester remained the only town in 
the Severn Valley in the hands of Parliament. 
But Gloucester, under that best of commanders, 
the able and vigorous Massey, held out gallantly 
till Essex by forced marches from London relieved 
the city in September. Both Rupert and the King 
were now much in Worcestershire till that attempt 
to get between Essex and London which resulted 
in the first Battle of Newbury. It is impossible to 
notice, and it would be unprofitable merely to 
catalogue, the number of skirmishes and small 
sieges that occurred in Worcestershire. A good 
many even of its gentry, however, refrained from 
deeply committing themselves, and a curious glimpse 
of even militant Royalists retiring into private life is 
afforded by Thomas Savage, of Elmley Castle, whose 
alabaster effigy may be seen there in the fine old 
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parish church kneeling at the feet of his parents on 
a family altar tomb. The Commissioners appointed 
by Parliament for dealing with the estates of 
Malignants, and known as Sequestrators, sat steadily 
through all this anxious period, when it seemed much 
more likely that they, and not the others, would 
be the victims of confiscation. There was no safe 
place for them in Worcestershire itself, but perched 
around its fringes they sat there waiting, like vultures 
for their prey. Savage had commanded a troop for 
the King, but tiring of the business, compounded 
with Massey for a quittance of all future charges 
by a fine of £300, and went to live with his mother 
at Malvern. But the Sequestrators, getting hold of 
him, went behind the General’s agreement, to the 
latter’s great but impotent wrath, and the luckless 
but lukewarm Royalist got a long imprisonment 
and a fine of £1,500. 

As an illustration of the casual raids made inces- 
santly throughout the county, ‘ Tinker Fox,’ already 
mentioned, in command of 800 undisciplined Puritan 
horse from about Birmingham, lay at Edgebaston 
Hall, the seat of the Goughs. The person of Sir 
Thomas Lyttleton, in command at Bewdley, was 
the immediate object aimed at on this occasion by 
the rough but capable partisan. With a strong 
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body of horse he reached the gatehouse at night, 
was admitted on the statement that they were a 
party of Rupert’s troopers, killed the sentinels, 
captured Lyttleton in his bed, bound his officers, 
and got safe back with a store of plunder and horses, 
besides Sir Thomas himself, who was sent up to the 
Tower. Fox and his troopers defied every effort to 
dislodge them throughout 1644, and raided merrily 
through Worcestershire. In June the King, having 
abandoned Oxford, arrived at Evesham, moving on 
through Cropthorne with thirty coaches of ladies in 
his train. He broke the bridges at Evesham and 
Pershore, and the latter in such precipitate fashion 
that thirty soldiers and eighty countrymen are 
stated in more than one account to have been 
drowned. 

At Worcester the King tarried a week, lodging 
in the Bishop’s palace, the present Deanery. The 
army with him at this time amounted to 6,000 men, 
and he got £1,000 out of the now impoverished 
city. In this harried quarter of England it would 
have been hard to say which cause was most un- 
popular outside the ranks of the gentry and pro- 
fessional soldiers. If Worcestershire was mainly 
held for the King, Warwickshire was equally strong 
in Parliamentary garrisons, while the fighting zone 
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along the base of the Cotswolds from Shipston-on- 
Stour to Tewkesbury and Gloucester was being 
constantly contested at every post. So the tolera- 
tion of both sides had to be alternately paid for in 
cash or goods by the unfortunate populace: one 
payment as a tribute of patriotism in aid of a 
persecuted King, the next as a fine for supporting 
the cause of Papists and Malignants. If there was 
little enthusiasm, however, by now for either cause 
as such, the fact that the King was compelled to 
impress men whom he could not even pay, while 
Parliament enlisted men whom they generally could 
pay, made a vast difference. Charles was backwards 
and forwards in Worcestershire throughout this 
whole summer, and while at Bewdley sent Rupert 
on that Yorkshire journey which resulted in the 
defeat of Marston Moor. Waller, too, was at 
Kvesham, but retired as the King once more 
came back by Worcester to that town, where 
he stayed some days, fining its people heavily for 
having repaired their bridge, and thus letting Waller 
over, and further relieved them of 1,000 pairs of 
boots. Thence the King went by Broadway and 
Campden, a night here and a night there, till 
Wilmot beat Waller at Cropredy Bridge. Then 
Charles returned again to Evesham while his army 
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lay at Fladbury close by, and, inspired by Wilmot’s 
unprofitable victory, sent final overtures to the Par- 
liament at London, which were not even answered. 
Massey, still at Gloucester, was busy skirmishing 
from 'Tewkesbury to Red Marley and round the 
corner of the Malverns into Herefordshire, or down 
into the Forest of Dean. And thus, in ravage and 
misery, of which space permits no adequate picture 
here, the third autumn of the war closed upon this 
most stricken of the war-ridden counties. 

In 1645 the county, if the term can be applied 
to the valorous groups of now hardened soldiers, 
local and alien, who bore arms within it, still held 
out. Matters, however, went from bad to worse. 
The populace rose, and banded themselves together 
under the name of ‘Clubmen’ with such arms 
as they could procure, and in self-defence against 
the now insupportable exactions both of King and 
Parliament. In Herefordshire, where things were 
nearly as bad, they had actually marched in strength 
on the county capital. ‘Know you,’ ran the proc- 
lamation of Baird, Royalist Governor at Campden, 
to the local bodies, ‘the monthly contribution for 
six months is due [in Worcester]. Failing pay- 
ment, you are to expect an unsanctified troop of 
horse among you, from whom, if you hide yourselves, 
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they shall fire your houses without mercy, hang up 
your bodies wherever they find you, and scare your 
ghosts.’ Poor Charles! Things had come to a 
pretty pass when the once faithful West was 
addressed in such engaging terms. Baird further 
illustrated his genial qualities by wantonly burning 
on his departure the magnificent mansion that had 
sheltered him at Campden. It had been recently 
erected at the enormous cost, for those days, of 
£30,000, and belonged to a Royalist family. The 
isolated fragments still standing are significant, to 
the most casual eye, of its brief splendour. Plate 
was hidden, too, all over the county, a proceeding 
which has given rise to all sorts of traditions. The 
butler of the Berkeleys of Spetchley, for instance, 
when wounded to the death, endeavoured with his 
last breath to tell the owners or their friends where 
he had buried their silver. ‘ Plate—elm—avenue,’ 
was all he could whisper, and it was never found. 
The King left Oxford again on May 9, and with 
Rupert came to Evesham with 8,000 men, being 
there joined by Ashley with another 3,000. Thence 
to Droitwich, when ‘Tinker Fox’s’ stronghold of 
Hawkesley was carried and burned, though the 
property of Middlemore, a _ stanch Cavalier. 
Frankley, one house of the Lyttletons, was also 
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burned by Rupert for strategic purposes. Once 
again at Worcester, the King and Rupert only left 
it for the disastrous and decisive field of Naseby. 
Evesham, now fortified and held by Legge, was 
stormed after some gallant fighting at the barricades 
by Massey. Many hundred prisoners were taken, 
and this invaluable commander was now on Charles’s 
line of communication with the Border. After 
Naseby, Charles fell back through Worcester and 
Kidderminster to Bewdley, where he stopped at 
the Angel for two nights, and thence proceeded 
to Hereford and up the Welsh border trying to 
raise fresh troops. As if Worcestershire had not 
been bled enough, the Scottish army under Leven, 
now enlisted on the side of Parliament, put in an 
appearance. In their march through the county 
of Hereford they surpassed the ravaging perform- 
ances of even the Cavaliers, and complained at 
the same time that the people of Worcestershire 
treated them as enemies. It was now, of course, 
that the Scots sat down at Hereford, and that 
Charles, by a really fine effort, collected a respect- 
able force, and by rapid marches raised the siege, 
and compelled them, though not unwillingly, as 
their cause was in peril at home, to turn their forces 
north again. The depredations of the Royalist 
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garrison at Worcester grew worse this autumn. 
Three thousand ‘Clubmen’ under Sir Edward 
Dineley, of Charlton, met on Bredon Hill, and tried 
to capture the Princes Rupert and Maurice, who 
with a small force were passing from Worcester 
to Oxford; but these tried swordsmen swept the 
rustics aside like chaff. The wretched, ragged, 
Royalist horse, in the meantime, ranged the county 
like locusts, and there were constant skirmishes 
throughout the autumn. ‘The interest of the 
moment, however, was at Chester, which was 
holding out desperately for the King. Efforts to 
relieve it from Oxford were baffled by the grip the 
Parliamentary leaders had at Evesham and else- 
where on the passes of the Avon, 2,000 Cavaliers 
being met on one occasion on Broadway Down, 
and driven back to Oxford. 

With the opening of 1646 the King’s cause was 
hopeless. The fall of Chester let loose yet more 
Parliamentary troops, and there was practically no 
field-force to oppose them, no troops beyond those 
composing the garrisons. Sir Jacob Ashley, chief 
of the Royalists in Worcester, now made a gallant 
effort to get the fighting strength of this whole 
region through to the King at Oxford. Three 
thousand men from the various garrisons answered 
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his summons, half of whom were officers of vanished 
regiments, ‘a desperate band of broken men.’ Ashley 
was both daring and skilful. He marched from 
Kidderminster to Worcester, south-west of which, 
in the Avon Valley, the enemy in strength held 
every post. At Evesham, at Broadway, at Stow- 
in-the-Wold strong forces waited for him, while 
Brereton, from Chester, was closing in to the north- 
ward. Ashley manceuvred admirably, and got to 
Campden, thence to Blockley and Burton-on-the- 
Hill, till at Donnington, just on the county border, 
he was brought to bay by the three forces of 
Fleetwood, Birch, and Brereton. Two hours before 
the break of a March morning this valiant and 
reckless remnant of King Charles’s field -force, 
surrounded by overwhelming numbers, fought with 
singular gallantry this last battle of the war. But 
about daylight Ashley surrendered, with a remnant 
of 1,600 men. As the old soldier, his hair and 
beard white with the snow of age, sat wearily 
upon a drum among his captors, he thus addressed 
them: ‘Gentlemen, ye may now sit down and play, 
for ye have done all your work. See that ye fall 
not out among yourselves.’ 

Oxford was now besieged by Fairfax and 
Worcester by Whalley, who sat down before it 
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on May 21 with 5,000 men. Washington was in 
command, and had raided what was left in the 
ravaged county, had hauled 1,000 loads of firing 
from Shrawley Wood, and destroyed all houses 
without the walls that might give cover to the 
enemy. The King, in a military sense, was no 
longer ‘in being,’ but in the hands of the Scots. 
Worcester held out for two months, and its garrison 
made occasional sallies, one over the St. John’s 
bridge inflicting a loss of 100 men on the enemy. 
A heavy artillery fire was maintained on the city, 
and everyone but Washington was anxious to 
abandon so hopeless an effort for an already lost 
cause. The women clamoured for it, and even the 
soldiers grew insubordinate. Fifteen hundred use- 
less people were ejected from the city, and when 
the news of the fall of Oxford was brought by 
special messenger, a council of war was held in the 
Bishop’s Palace. Washington and Conningsby of 
Herefordshire wanted to fight it out to the last 
on the walls; but they were overruled, and a parley 
was held in which Dineley, Lygon, Rouse, and 
Lechmere for the county represented the besiegers. 
No agreement, however, could be reached, and so 
they fell to fighting again. A month later the 
besieged were still holding out, and almost seem 
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to have grown reckless, declaring that as Worcester 
had been the first city to fight for the King, it 
should be the last to surrender. A week afterwards, 
however, powder and provisions failing, terms were 
accepted, Sir William Russell alone being excepted 
from the amnesty. His comrades vowed they would 
die in the trenches rather than consent to this. But 
the valiant Lord of Strensham hushed all such 
protests: ‘He had only one life to lose,’ he said, 
‘and could not lose it in a better cause.’ On 
July 23 the last Anglican service for fourteen 
years was held in the Cathedral, and the ceremony 
of surrender was enacted on Rainbow Hill. Con- 
currently with the military function we are given 
a suggestive side-picture of the Worcestershire 
Cavalier squires coming up to get their written 
passes of safety to their respective homes, Little- 
ton, Townshend, Sheldon, Sandys of Ombersley, 
Habingdon of Hindlip, a Bromley, an Acton, an 
Ingram, a Walsh of Abberley, and the two Berkeleys 
of Cotheridge and Spetchley prominent among them. 
They were all required to take an oath not again to 
bear arms against the Parliament, a fact to be 
remembered when the old Cavaliers are criticized 
for not engaging more freely under the banner of 
Charles II. at Worcester five years later. 
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So much for their persons; as for their estates, 
that serious business came later. The Worcester 
Committee of Sequestrators included five names of 
equal fame and degree in the county—Rouse, Lech- 
mere, Lygon, Salwey, and Dineley. The measure 
of fine and forfeiture with which the Cavalier land- 
owners compounded for their estates can, of course, 
be ascertained by the curious, but is not pertinent 
here. Worcester, at any rate, was the last Royalist 
stronghold in England to surrender. ‘The royal 
garrisons at Dudley, Hartlebury, Madresfield, and 
Strensham, had held out nearly as long, and only 
surrendered just before their county capital. 

It was just five years and a month after this that 
a Royalist army once again entered Worcester and 
threw England into a ferment. Charles II. had 
swallowed the Scottish theology with unblushing 
cynicism, had been crowned King of Scotland, and 
with an army 16,000 strong, mostly of that kingdom 
—for Englishmen had proved coy—sat down in 
the heart of his father’s ancient battle-ground. The 
Duke of Hamilton, his chief commander, was all 
for a direct march on London. Charles, with the old 
instincts of his family, saw glorious hope seated in 
the West and Wales. But even Worcestershire 
squires, with few exceptions, would not come this 
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time. They had their oaths, and were no doubt 
thankful for so excellent an excuse. Discontent 
and rumoured plots had rumbled, to be sure, during 
the interval in a county so full of Catholic families. 
But the Scots themselves were a prodigious draw- 
back, if only for their unpalatable theology, while 
the populace of the county remembered them too 
well as incorrigible marauders, even if the very 
name of war, whether for King or Parliament, could 
have had other than a terrible sound in their ears. 
Charles took up his quarters in the familiar house 
still standing in the old corn-market, while 
Hamilton and the Scottish nobles lay in the 
Commandery in Sidbury, that beautiful old col- 
legiate hospital, still a much treasured antiquity 
of civic Worcester. Charles was crowned King of 
England in the Guildhall, and he raised his standard 
on Pitchcroft, the present racecourse, and issued a 
summons to the posse comitatus of Worcestershire, 
requiring all men from sixteen to sixty to attend 
him there. A handful of gentlemen and a few 
hundred ill-armed and lukewarm countrymen 
responded to it. Fresh and more urgent mani- 
festos proved useless. That stout Parliamentary 
soldier Massey, of all people, was now with the 
King; but many interests had been alienated in 
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five years. The Scots, too, were depressed. They 
had marched 300 miles in three weeks and picked 
up scarcely any recruits. Lord Derby had collected 
1,500 in Lancashire and Cheshire, but had been 
summarily crushed by Lilburne. The sermon 
preached in the Cathedral before Charles mightily 
offended the Scots by the exuberance of its Divine- 
Right and non-resistance principles. Once again 
the Worcester men were put to forced labour on 
their own fortifications, this time most certainly 
with an ill-will. The walls were patched up and a 
star-shaped work thrown up on a ridge near the 
London road—still known as Fort Royal, and 
easily traceable in the grounds of Mr. Stewart’s 
house, which nearly cover it. Half the Scots were 
retained to man the works of the town, the re- 
mainder sent across the bridge to hold the angle 
between ‘Teme and Severn, while two piers of 
Powick bridge which gave access to this and to the 
big bridge into Worcester were destroyed. 
Cromwell and Fleetwood in the meantime were 
at Evesham by August 27 with 28,000 men, 
regulars and East Anglian militia, and at once 
moved on to Worcester. The Severn had to be 
crossed in order to drive the Scots on the western 
bank over the St. John’s bridge into Worcester, 
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while the city was attacked on its own side. The 
bridge at Upton, ten miles below Worcester, had 
been broken in the middle by Massey, who, with 
300 Scots, held the village at the farther side. As 
brave a deed as any in the former war was now 
accomplished. A single plank had been inad- 
vertently left across each gap of the broken portion 
of the bridge, high above the deep river, and in the 
grey dawn of the 29th eighteen picked men were 
ordered by Fleetwood to cross by these, seize 
some point in the village, and hold it against the 
Scots till the brigade could be got over. The 
musketeers straddled the planks, liable to be shot 
at any moment, formed on the bank, rushed the 
village, seized the churchyard, and ultimately the 
church, and the planks being withdrawn by the 
enemy on the alarm being given, the eighteen men 
defended themselves, though the church was in 
flames, against Massey’s whole force, for half an 
hour. A body of Fleetwood’s dragoons at con- 
siderable risk swam the river, seized the end of the 
bridge, and replaced the planks in safer fashion, 
over which reinforcements of foot passed with ease, 
to the inevitable discomfiture and flight of Massey’s 
men, and the sore wounding of that gallant turn- 
coat. 
10 
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Fleetwood had now 12,000 men at Upton, while 
Cromwell, having scoured the Severn as far as 
Gloucester for boats, had collected sufficient to 
bridge that river below the mouth of Teme as well as 
the latter near the same spot. Rapid connection was 
now established between Cromwell, with his right 
wing confronting the town at Red Hill and Perry- 
wood, whence his artillery opened, and Fleetwood’s 
division on the farther side of Severn. The Scots 
made a night-attack on Cromwell’s position ; but 
their purpose having been betrayed, it failed. On 
September 3, the anniversary of Dunbar, the final 
battle began early in the morning. Dean attacked 
the Scots at Powick, and there was a long fight in 
the village and churchyard. Lambert crossed the 
‘Teme’s mouth where Pittscottie’s Highlanders had 
instructions to fight to the last, and were apparently 
acting up to them so literally that Cromwell, who 
had a view of the field from the opposite ridge, as 
had the King from the top of the Cathedral tower, 
crossed the river with three brigades, to the some- 
what dangerous weakening of his own position. 
The luckless Highlanders were in time driven in 
rout up the west bank of the Severn, and their 
still unbeaten comrades at Powick, in imminent 
danger of being cut off from Worcester bridge, had 
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to fall back fighting and meet the routed High- 
landers at St. John’s, where Cromwell could safely 
leave them to be dealt with by Lambert and Dean. 
Charles had before this, on seeing Cromwell cross, 
galloped himself to Powick and urged the necessity 
of a desperate stand; but Lesley’s cavalry at Pitch- 
ford had refused alike his commands and _ his 
entreaties to do their part and support the foot. 
Cromwell, in the meantime, was back with his 
men on the east and south of the city, where a 
courageous and desperate attack on his lines had 
partially succeeded. But now the great General 
himself threw his whole strength on Fort Royal: 
the militia of Essex and Suffolk, fired with religious 
fervour ; the man of Belial himself, who behaved, by 
the way, with great gallantry ; and his Amalekites in 
front of them, vied with the famous regulars of 
Cromwell at their side, and with clubbed muskets 
fought their way over the ramparts. The fort was 
carried and its guns turned on the city, rising a 
short half-mile away across the shallow valley. 
This finished the business in a wild stampede of 
Scottish infantry, followed by charging squadrons 
of Cromwell’s horse down to the Sidbury gate. 
Charles himself was only saved as he entered the 
barrier from the sword of a trooper by a ready and 
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friendly arm which dragged a cart between them. 
There was a frightful jam of fugitives in the narrow 
street by the Sidbury gate, the Royalists getting 
no quarter and being slaughtered like sheep. 
Fleetwood’s brigade beyond the river were by this 
time driving the Scots through St. John’s and over 
the bridge into the town. Charles, however, would 
not believe that all was lost, and called on his 
broken infantry to make one more stand. But 
older heads knew better. He was hurried back to 
his quarters in the corn-market, and just contrived 
to slip out of the back-door to his horse and com- 
panions as Cromwell’s soldiers entered by the front. 
Thence, guided by a man called Yates, Charles and 
Lord Wilmot escaped by St. Martin’s, the only 
available gate, and shaking off flying companies of 
Scottish horse, galloped to Whiteladies, four miles 
east of the city. Here, through the agency of a 
family named Pendrell, he was hidden in a wood, 
supplied with food and a rustic dress, after which 
he began that astonishing series of escapes and 
adventures that are much more remarkable, seeing 
who he was and the populous counties he escaped 
through, than the much-besung-of adventures of 
his great nephew in the wilds of Scotland. 

Three thousand Scottish foot soldiers lay dead in 
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and about Worcester as the fruit of Cromwell’s 
‘crowning mercy.’ ‘Ten thousand prisoners and 
wounded remained in the victors’ hands, and the 
Cathedral became once more a prison, a hospital, 
and a stable. A graphic letter from Rowland 
Berkeley (of Cotheridge), who, rejecting the impor- 
tunities of Charles, remained a non-combatant, but 
rode through the battle-ground around St. John’s 
just after the surrender, describes how thick the 
corpses lay, not only in the streets of the town, but 
all over the meadows across the river, It seems 
certain that the present county cricket-ground was 
sprinkled thick with the dead bodies of Pittscottie’s 
Highlanders. The loss of the Government troops 
was comparatively small. The two thousand and 
odd Scottish horse behaved deplorably, from motives 
to this day as mysterious as those which accounted 
for the strange and fatal inaction after their early 
success of Home’s division at Flodden. They fled 
in scattered troops towards Scotland, meeting rough 
treatment at the hands of the rustics, exasperated 
at their invasion. ‘It is incredible,’ says Clarendon, 
‘how few of that great body reached Scotland alive. 
The Duke of Hamilton, his leg carried away by a 
cannon-ball, died in the Commandery. ‘The wounded 
Massey, and other prisoners of note, were sent to 
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London for trial. Nearly all the captured King’s 
army, mostly Scots, were driven like sheep to 
London or Bristol, herded in narrow spaces that 
occasioned a great mortality ; while the survivors, to 
the number of many thousands, were shipped, like 
the prisoners taken in Ireland, as slaves to the West 
Indian plantations, where their descendants to-day 
form a more or less degenerate and distinct race 
among the white inhabitants—the very antithesis of 
their compatriots, who, emigrating under happier 
conditions, have been the backbone of the British 
colonies, and their most prosperous element.’ 

Thus at Worcester ended the last great battle 
fought upon English soil, for Sedgemoor was but 
the bloody suppression of a raw mob, while Preston 
and Penrith in the next century were comparatively 
trifling affairs. With it Worcester and its fertile 
shire pass into the humdrum life of an inland 
English county, to pursue with even more success 
and in more varied paths than most other ones the 
arts of peace. 


CHAPTER IV 


THE SEVERN VALLEY 


Tue city of Worcester, with its considerable and 
busy population of 45,000, is by no means such a 
typical Cathedral town and haunt of ancient peace 
as its neighbour of Hereford, or the Salisbury of 
Trollope’s ever-delightful ‘Chronicles of Barset.’ 
But the Cathedral and precincts stand finely poised 
above the river, and sufficiently isolated from the 
town at its southern extremity to remain incontest- 
ably its dominant feature in the eye of an approach- 
ing visitor from almost any point. But it is in 
the ascent of the river from Tewkesbury by one of 
the well-equipped little passenger-steamers, which 
run almost daily in the summer- time, that a stranger 
will receive his happiest impressions of Worcester. 
For here the Cathedral and its attachments chiefly 
fill the uplifted foreground, while the unavoidably 
modern - looking town shows just sufficiently in 
the background to suggest its importance, without 


thrusting its details too aggressively into sight. 
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Above the old riverside walls of the city, too, there 
is a pleasant slope of foliage and gardens, chiefly 
attached to the various collegiate residences which 
perch above them, with the massive tower and 
double cruciform body of the great Cathedral 
crowning the whole. The actual precincts of the 
latter, including the area of the old monastic build- 
ings and the adjacent but long-vanished castle, 
though clearly enough defined on this southern 
extremity of the plateau, and snugly entrenched 
within the ancient gateway known as the Edgar 
Tower, lack something of the charm of your 
typical cathedral close. This one is well enough, 
however, with its grove of tall elms in the centre, 
its north side bounded by the Cathedral, and its 
west unoccupied, and looking away over the river 
to the Malverns. The rest of the enclosure is at 
least inoffensive in plain-fronted houses, associated 
more or less with the Cathedral and in the build- 
ings, mainly new ones, of the King’s School. This 
ancient endowed foundation, like those of Canter- 
bury and Hereford, has the privilege of historic 
association with a great Cathedral, and its vast 
schoolroom, the original refectory of the monastery, 
is one of the noblest survivals of its kind and period 
in England. But this is no place for involving the 
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reader in any detailed architectural discourse upon 
the Cathedral. He may remember that the crypt 
of the good St. Wulfstan is almost the sole example 
of his work, owing to the series of misfortunes 
through sieges, collapse of towers, and conflagra- 
tions which overtook it. On entering the nave, for 
instance, the earlier date (Transition Norman) of its 
western bays, right up through the triforium to the 
clerestory, proclaims itself in conspicuous contrast 
to the Decorated and Early Perpendicular work of 
the rest of the arcade. ‘The general character of 
the building, whether in its original work or in 
restoration, is Gothic. The exterior is unusually 
plain, but the interior is characterized by lightness 
and elegance, and by its noble and unimpeded 
vista of graceful pointed arches and clustered piers. 
The cloisters are worthy of the Cathedral, and the 
ruins of the once magnificent Guesten Hall are 
strikingly prominent on the southern exterior, 
while westward, on the high-raised river terrace, 
are some more scant remains of the original 
monastery. In stained glass and old monuments, 
though the fine tombs of King John and Prince 
Arthur have been alluded to, the Cathedral, owing 
to its brutal treatment by iconoclasts and fanatics 
during the Reformation and the Civil War, is by 
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no means rich. To say a little more on such a 
subject would merely be to say not nearly enough. 
I have already related how the transcription of 
the rolls connected with the monastery since 
the thirteenth century is going forward within the 
precincts, while masses of ancient papers in the 
Edgar Tower, both civic and personal, connected 
with the city, and of remote and singular interest, 
are undergoing the same process. 

Worcester itself is a modern-looking and well- 
built city. Its principal streets converge at a spot 
where the Cross once stood, and which still retains 
that convenient designation. In its side thorough- 
fares, notably those of Friar and Fish Streets, there 
are still a goodly number of old timbered houses. 
The Commandery in Sidbury, where the Scottish 
Generals lodged, and Hamilton died in 1651, is 
among the most interesting, having been founded 
as a hospital by Bishop Wulfstan, and contains a 
good deal of fifteenth and sixteenth century work. 
The Guildhall, too, is a dignified Queen Anne 
building, and there are several good houses of 
this period left in the main streets of Worcester, as 
in most other towns in the county. Most of the 
churches, however, are modern. The city, as 
already stated, derived its first commercial pros- 
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perity from cloth, to which lace-making was added 
later. Gloves and porcelain, however, displaced 
these earlier industries, the former dating back to 
the fifteenth, the latter only to the eighteenth 
century. Carriage, iron, vinegar, and chemical 
works, besides that of the noted Worcestershire 
sauce, and many others, give the city a fortunate 
exemption by their variety from the ‘ unemployed ’ 
problem in any acute form. It is also a consider- 
able railroad centre, the Great Western, which is 
the principal operator in the county, having large 
works here. 

The Severn, ‘the greatest water ornament and 
prodigal benefactor of our county,’ as that earliest 
of Worcestershire antiquaries, Habington of Hind- 
lip, has it, enters the shire on the north at Upper 
Arley, and to a little distance below Bewdley 
maintains the character it wears for much of its 
course through South Shropshire, running, that is 
to say, in a comparatively narrow trough between 
steep and often wooded hills. The whole neigh- 
bourhood of which Bewdley forms the centre, 
particularly that ancient town itself, is of peculiar 
interest. For to the north of it, and to the west of 
the Severn, mantling over ridges of steep hills and 
descending into deep dales, with only just space for 
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the bed of some tumbling streamlet, spread the 
remains of the ancient forests of Bewdley and 
Wyre, now usually grouped under the latter 
designation. Nowhere else in England can 8,000 
or 10,000 acres of scrub-oak woodland be seen 
spread out in an unbroken mantle over a tossed-up 
country. It is not the highest type of sylvan 
beauty, but in November, when the russet colour- 
ing is absolutely uniform over these many miles of 
waving hills, the effect is almost startling. There 
is certainly nowhere else in this island an outlook 
at all resembling that which confronts the traveller, 
even from the railroad, between Bewdley and 
Cleobury Mortimer Stations on the Tenbury line. 
The only breaks in the all-pervading russet mantle 
of withered oak-leaves are the dark patches here 
and there of isolated yew-trees, which are very 
effective. The fine timber of which this forest 
once consisted vanished long ago into the smelting 
furnaces of the neighbouring iron country. Its 
woods, as in the Forest of Dean, the oak timber of 
which is of altogether different form, rest, more 
or less, on coal measures, just here, however, but 
little worked. The timber is turned to such 
commercial purposes—crates and the like—as its 
size allows, while private rights and shooting con- 
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siderations preserve its secluded and unfrequented 
character. 

Bewdley is a quite remarkable instance of how 
the paramount importance of natural inland water- 
carriage in former days was gradually extinguished, 
first by canals and then by railways. You may 
have come, perhaps, by the Severn Valley line from 
Shropshire and noticed the mining villages there 
clustering on its steep banks, and will also be con- 
scious that every town or group of villages to the 
eastward, along the northern fringe of Worcester- 
shire, such as Kidderminster, Stourport, or Stour- 
bridge, is industrial and modern in all essentials. 
But here is a place substantial—nay, dignified—in 
appearance, that has obviously no share whatever 
in this kind of thing, but belongs altogether to the 
past. Spread along the bank of the broad river, 
spanned by an eighteenth-century Telford bridge, 
successor to a former one, and set at the base of 
wooded hills, the encomiums lavished upon Bewdley 
by the ancients seem reasonable. Even its build- 
ings delighted Leland: ‘ At the rising of the Sun 
from the east the whole towne glittereth, being all 
of new building, as it were of gould.’ Its derivation 
is Beau-lieu or beautiful place. ‘To-day it displays 
a long line of ample honses stretched along the 
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high bank of the Severn, with a wide street running 
up the slope from the bridge to a sombre Early 
Georgian church. The flavour of the place, too, is 
all of that period, nor has it the ordinary look of a 
decayed agricultural town of bygone note, but the 
sign and seal of the prosperous old-time merchant 
are all over it. His mansions and his warehouses, 
to be sure, are mostly cut up or turned to other 
purposes. But up the wide street, and for many 
hundred yards along the river-front, the glory of 
ancient Bewdley is plain enough to those who can 
read anything from bricks or stone. In British, or 
even Saxon days, when the Severn ebbed and 
flowed in unbridled fashion through its marshy 
levels between the hills, Bewdley, being a point 
where the valley permanently narrows, was probably 
the head of Tidewater. But in the Middle Ages, 
when the river had by degrees been curbed into 
something like its present channel, the town 
became a shipping-point for the produce of all 
this country to Gloucester and Bristol. In the 
Stuart period it had a monopoly of the well- 
known Bewdley or Monmouth cap, which may be 
seen hanging as the sign of several inns in the 
border counties, as a form of head-gear that the 
sumptuary laws of the times compelled certain 
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classes to wear. When infamous highways and 
pack-horse trails were the only means of land 
carriage, the Severn was the natural outlet for the 
ironware of the Birmingham district. Bewdley 
made other things, too, besides caps, and as a dis- 
tributing-point, shipped every conceivable article 
by long boats, which in those days were dragged 
by men. It had also the right to tax any craft 
coming up the river, a privilege much resented by 
the men of Gloucester and Bristol, but not to be 
slighted. The forest, which then covered so much 
of the adjacent country, was a notorious refuge for 
outlaws and rascals, and Bewdley, it was commonly 
said, furnished more men for the gallows than all 
the rest of the county put together. But the town 
had fame of quite another kind—as a sort of 
secondary capital of the Marches to Ludlow. The 
President and Council of Wales occasionally sat 
here in the fine old house of Tickenhill, still in 
part standing on a hilltop behind the town. It was 
permanently injured during the Civil War, in 
which a part of the share that Bewdley took has 
been related. Here the young Prince Arthur was 
married by proxy to Catharine of Arragon. This 
corner of the county was actually an outlying frag- 
ment of a Welsh March—and precisely what that 
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meant would be too long a tale for these pages— 
till Henry VIII. achieved that far-reaching and im- 
portant reconstruction of Wales and the border, by 
which he would doubtless be chiefly remembered 
if he had not uprooted the Church and killed a 
succession of wives. Above other surviving families 
perhaps the Winingtons, seated at Stanford on the 
Teme, have been a power in the story of Bewdley 
and this corner of the county, together with the 
Blounts, the Dudleys, and the Clares, the Actons, 
Ingrams, and Herberts, ever since the squires 
emerged on the wreck of the great baronial houses. 
In the time of the barons the long arm of the 
Mortimers reached across Hereford and_ held 
Bewdley in its grip. For its boating and fishing 
the place has become in these later days of facile 
holiday-making, like many other picturesque spots 
on the Severn, a popular resort for excursionists 
from the Black Country. Kidderminster, whose 
first real success (1740-1750) in the carpet trade, 
according to Wiltshire tradition, was based on a 
virtual infringement of the Wilton (the pioneer 
town) patents, is a place of little or no interest and 
small attraction to the stranger beyond its industrial 
ones. It is one of the old cloth-weaving towns of 
the country, and in the sixteenth century was one 
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of the most flourishing. The carpet trade, like 
others of a kindred sort throughout England, 
underwent great convulsions when machinery was 
substituted for hand looms and the domestic nature 
of the business gradually destroyed. 

On leaving Bewdley the river soon passes Ribbes- 
ford, whose ancient church, embowered in hanging 
woodland, looks down upon its waters; while the 
neighbouring mansion, originally Jacobean and 
moated, and for long the property of the Herberts, 
was for a time the residence of that extraordinary 
character Lord Herbert of Chirbury. For a 
moment again the Severn touches, as it were, the 
fringe of industrial life at the small town of Stour- 
port, whose agricultural markets and fairs are but 
memories, while it devotes itself to such things as 
iron and carpets. Above all, however, the little 
River Stour here enters the Severn in company with 
the canal, that in former days carried the Birming- 
ham and Midland water trade away from Bewdley. 
All alike are now served by the Great Western 
Railway, and the proportion that each now secures 
of the residue of the Severn water traffic will here, 
at any rate, be of small interest. From Stourport 
due southward, with broad and stately current, its 
natural shallows, the fords sometimes of ancient 
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days, sufficiently deepened by the locks at Holt and 
Worcester, the Severn winds through luxuriant 
meadows, bounded on either side by gentle hills, 
and sometimes overhung by fringing woods. The 
scenery at Astley is notable, with the embattled 
tower of its Norman church, preserving monu- 
mental memories of Blounts and Actons, on the 
summit of a lofty hill above the winding stream. 
On the other, or eastern, bank of the river, but 
two miles from it, stands Hartlebury Castle, both 
the ancient and the present seat of the Bishops of 
Worcester, bestowed on the diocese by a Mercian 
King in the ninth century, and one of the great 
feudal strongholds of the county. It is approached 
by a noble avenue of limes planted by Bishop 
Stillingfleet. The wide moat which surrounded 
the castle is still in great part full of water, and 
forms large ornamental ponds, while the rest is laid 
out in gardens. The castle, as already told, was 
held for the King in the Civil War, but when 
challenged near the close of it by the enemy, 
Sandys, the Governor, yielded with such suspicious 
alacrity as to create no little scandal. The place 
was then dismantled by order, or ‘ sleighted,’ to be 
rebuilt by Bishop Hough forty years later, more or 
less as we see it now—a long red sandstone central 
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block with embattled parapet and two wings thrown 
forward. A quite recent discovery, made, in fact, 
by the present Bishop, shows much of the central 
block, including its magnificent hall, to be part of 
the old castle, and consequently of date unknown. 
The oak staircases are fine specimens of their 
period, while one or two of the lower rooms are of 
quite noble pitch and proportions. But the most 
engaging apartment in the castle is the exquisite 
long gallery built by Bishop Hurd in the eighteenth 
century to hold the libraries of Bishop Warburton 
and the poet Pope, which he possessed and 
bequeathed to the See. The portraits of many 
famous Bishops, who have helped to make history, 
above all when hanging upon walls that for 
centuries have been the home of the great See over 
which they ruled, have an interest not less than 
those which look down on us in the portrait-gallery 
of some illustrious race ; in a sense, indeed, more 
so, since most of these prelates have arrived at such 
temporal and spiritual splendour from origins far 
sundered and often obscure, each with their peculiar 
story. Till quite recent times His Lordship of 
Worcester, even above most Bishops, was a great 
territorial magnate; for as in the case of Durham, the 
possession of mineral lands produced an enormous 
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rent-roll. Earlier, again, in the Middle Ages, the 
Bishop of Worcester, with his manors and deer 
forests, found his only local rivals in the county as 
a temporal magnate in the Abbots of Evesham or 
Pershore. So Hartlebury, if in actual structure 
not more interesting than any other ample Jacobean 
or Queen Anne country-house, seems to possess in 
its site and environment—its old trees, moat, and 
fish-ponds—a charm of its own among the great 
seats of Worcestershire, and a continuity of distinc- 
tion that can be claimed by no other. 

In pushing its way through the soft red sand- 
stone undulations of Worcestershire, the Severn 
has cut so deep a channel that almost everywhere 
its otherwise undeniable merits as a boating-river 
are neutralized by banks so high that from the 
surface of the stream very little else, save here and 
there on some favoured reaches, can be seen. Look- 
ing down on the river from above, this is of no con- 
sequence whatever to the place it fills in the land- 
scape. But otherwise, from Shrawley Wood and 
Holt Fleet Bridge, after which such hills as there 
are lie with few exceptions wide of the river, to 
Worcester and thence for most of the way to 
Tewkesbury, the oarsman’s outlook is practically 
bounded by the red crumbly banks upon either 
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side of him. Villages are not given to pressing 
themselves too close upon the banks of the 
Worcestershire Severn. Fifteen or twenty feet 
high as these usually are, a river that draws its 
main supplies from the Welsh mountains can sur- 
mount that elevation very easily, as places whose 
business forces them on to the water-side, like 
Bewdley and Upton, well know. You might row 
for miles on the Severn over waters that are them- 
selves from any uplifted spot the chief decorative 
note in a delightful and luxuriant landscape, and 
yet see little but two monotonous banks, where 
the grassy sods are continually struggling for a 
foothold on the slippery red soil, varied at intervals 
by the head of some inquiring bullock, the butt 
end of a hedge, or the top of a haystack. Even 
from the deck of one of the small steamers that I 
have mentioned as affording in summer-time a 
delightful opportunity of seeing the river and a 
good deal of the heart of the county, these domi- 
nating banks obscure a great deal of foreground 
and impart a monotony to the surface of the water 
throughout protracted reaches. Except at widely 
sundered points, such as Bewdley, or the more rural 
Holt, or Upton, and, of course, at Worcester, 
where the pleasure-boat is more or less in evidence, 
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the Severn is in a sense a quiet, unfrequented 
stream. In former days when each freight boat 
travelled separately, and when, no doubt, it was a 
more important artery, there must have been plenty 
of life on its surface. The normal atmosphere 
of the Severn’s banks nowadays, however, is aloof 
and solitary, with scarce a sign of row-boat or sail, 
while at long intervals, in curious contrast, comes 
one of those prodigious disturbers of its repose, a 
loud, panting steamer trailing its interminable string 
of long narrow barges with their high, ridge-shaped 
tarpaulin covers. And as they pass, and for long 
after they have disappeared, the wide river flops it- 
self in sullen waves against the soft bank upon either 
side or surges among the hollow roots of stunted 
willows that here and there break its uniformity. 
Then for an hour or two silence reigns over 
stream and meadow, save for those rural sounds 
which only emphasize it—sleek Herefords or short- 
horns crunching the rich pasture on the bank edge; 
the creaking of loaded hay-wains, or the distant 
rattle of a horse-mower from over the broad green 
fields; the plunge of a water-rat, the splash of a 
fish, or the raucous note of a moorhen on the broad 
brown surface of the smooth, monotonous, but 
quickly moving stream. Screens of tall, luxuriant 
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elms, for which Worcestershire is noted, tower 
in all their rich drapery beyond the flats, while 
behind them are swelling breadths of green upland 
and hedgerow, picked out here and there with 
the ruddy splash of fallow not yet hidden by the 
turnip-leaf or the hop-vine; and always against 
the western sky the glorious mountain chain of 
the Malverns. Thus, at any rate, the Severn in 
high summer comes back to me—a strange, 
moody, unsociable river at close quarters, but from 
Bewdley to Gloucester challenging your admira- 
tion from lofty bridge or hilltop, as it rolls its 
heavy volume of mountain water through some 
of the fairest and richest of English scenery. It is 
impossible, as one stands upon its banks almost 
anywhere between Worcester and Gloucester, not 
to think of the curious contrast it presents to its 
great rival, the Thames—the one, a river on whose 
surface, with trifling interludes, scarcely a soul on 
pleasure bent ever disports himself but as a pas- 
senger on an occasional steamer; the other, one 
long brilliant scene of cosmopolitan gaiety and 
enjoyment, from the house-boat to the racing 
eight, from the steam launch to skiff and canoe. 
The very salmon seem influenced by a certain 
sombre character which broods over the Severn. 
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For it is the only great salmon river in Britain 
that absolutely baffles the fly-fisherman and so in- 
fluences its fish that even in the clear rocky pools 
of far-away Montgomeryshire the salmon, who will 
even rise at times in a Hampshire water meadow, 
succumbs to some occult influence, changes his 
nature, and remains almost impervious to the fly. 
Descending the Severn from Stourport to W orces- 
ter, you are leaving the most picturesque quarter 
of the county, including, that is to say, the best 
reaches of the Severn and, on your right, the Valley 
of the Teme. From Holt Fleet, where the only 
bridge crosses the river on its way to Worcester, 
there is a most striking prospect upstream, with 
the glint of the falls in mid-current and the many 
hundred -acre Wood of Shrawley clothing the 
steeps beyond. This same wood is noted through- 
out England among botanists, its entire undergrowth 
being of an indigenous, small-leaved lime-tree, 
which is periodically laid under tribute for crates for 
the potteries. If Wordsworth has celebrated the 
Wye in immortal stanzas, he has also left some 
unpublished verses on the banks of the Severn. 
For in the old church at Shrawley, where a Vernon 
of Hanbury, near by, settled in Queen Anne’s 
reign, there is a tablet on the chancel to a young 
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matron of that race, whose death in childbirth is 
lamented by the great poet in some twenty felicitous 
lines. 

But lying back on the ridge on either side of the 
river at Holt Bridge are two famous seats, Ombersley 
on the east and Holt Castle on the west. The part 
played by Samuel Sandys of Ombersley in the Civil 
War will be remembered, and his family, raised to the 
peerage some generations back, are still seated here. 
We left Samuel Sandys laying down his sword at 
the close of the war he had so materially helped 
the King to wage. Nor even then did he cease his 
efforts, but was in continual trouble in the shape of 
fines, imprisonment, and sequestrations for his part 
in Royalist schemes and plots till the Restoration. 
He died in his bed however, after all, and in his 
own house, forty years later, and his monument may 
be seen in the ivy-covered chancel which is all that 
now remains of the old church. His great-grandson 
was Walpole’s Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
was raised to the peerage. The founder of the 
family was the celebrated Archbishop of York in 
the reign of Elizabeth. The house is plain and of 
Queen Anne date, but the village of Ombersley 
consists very largely of picturesque half-timbered 
buildings. Across the river is Holt Castle, a 
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sixteenth-century house built by a Bourne, Secretary 
of State to Queen Mary, and purchased by the 
founder of the distinguished Worcestershire family 
of Bromley, a famous lawyer, whose son, Henry 
Bromley, like his neighbour across the river, ventured 
his life and sacrificed his fortune for the same luckless 
King. Holt, however, is now the property of the 
Karl of Dudley, whose magnificent seat at Whitley, 
three miles away, was formerly owned by another 
family, the Foleys, who, in the same remote period, 
grew great as ironmasters, reached the peerage, and 
still flourish on both sides of the Malvern Hills. It 
is interesting to note how the squires were glorified 
and a new nobility developed, partly by circum- 
stances and partly by direct encouragement, during 
the Tudor period. Sandys was the son of a Bishop 
of Cumbrian origin. A Vernon buys Shrawley out 
of money made at the Bar; a Bromley acquires 
Holt by the same means; the Foleys and others, 
as ironmasters and the forgers of guns, swords and 
suchlike. Here, for instance, are four families all in 
a group. But unlike a majority of the aspiring 
families of that epoch, they are still all here, and 
have not given way to much newer ones. It is 
curious to read the contemptuous remarks anent 
the ‘upstarts’ made by survivors of the great old 
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Norman houses in those days. Comparisons with 
modern times cannot aptly be made, but the 
aristocrat of the old régime probably cared little 
whether the parvenu, as he thought him, was the 
son of an armiger in the shape of an obscure country 
gentleman, or of a burgher who had made money 
in trade. To him he was equally a parvenu, the 
distinction between their forbears having been so 
great. The mere possession of a coat-of-arms in 
those days is apt to be taken too seriously by 
the uncritical modern, though the question is pain- 
fully complicated. The by this time empty title of 
knighthood was obviously regarded in Worcester- 
shire as something of a blemish, or at least a bore. 
There is a list of ninety gentlemen of the county 
and about a dozen burghers of the town who were 
fined about £10 apiece by James I. for failing to 
assume it because they had over £40 a year in land ! 

Hallow, which rises with some distinction and 
much pleasant woodland round about it, above the 
river, is the only place of note lying on the Severn 
between Holt and Worcester ; and Hallow, save for 
the Hall where Queen Elizabeth stayed and shot 
two bucks in its park, is much modernized. Her 
Majesty, while enjoying herself here as the guest 
of the Habingtons of Hindlip, who then owned 
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the manor, had pastured the 1,500 horses which 
carried her modest retinue on Pitchcroft. They 
would have mounted nearly the whole of the 
Scottish cavalry who encamped there sixty and 
odd years later, and behaved so badly at the last 
Battle of Worcester! People are inclined to make 
merry over the number of houses that the Great 
Eliza lay in. For myself, I believe implicitly in 
them all. The provision for her retinue alone 
would burn itself indelibly into the traditions of any 
one of them, and she was constantly on the move. 
As regards the first Charles, too, whose abounding 
beds and chambers the unhistorical wight some- 
times alludes to with levity, I should doubt if half 
the places in which that harried monarch laid his 
head are remembered. 

From Worcester to Tewkesbury, nearly twenty 
miles, the great river, swelled by the Teme, pursues 
its pastoral course. Four miles down, the attractive 
and always important village of Kempsey stands 
above its eastern bank. A manor and a lodge of 
the Bishops till these things were altered, it was 
often the halting-place of Kings upon the march, 
for close by was Pixham, one of the chief ferries of 
the Severn. The Romans were here too, and from 
an encampment, within which stands the cruciform 
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ee church, many relics of their stay have been 
= extracted, a form of treasure in which Worcestershire 
-is not so rich as many counties; whether because 
~ the Romans were not much in the district, or 
> because expert search has been less active than 
elsewhere, is an oft-mooted question. Away to the 
right, the broken character of North-West Worces- 
tershire gives way to the finely-timbered undula- 
tions of red sandstone, the frequent park-lands, the 
unexpected interludes of fern-clad common, that 
make such a delectable and chequered carpet for 
the noble spring of the Malverns. But a mile 
or so from the river is Madresfield, where Lord 
Beauchamp sits in the seat of his ancestors. The 
Lygons began here in the fourteenth century, and 
in the Civil War, being of the opposite party, had to 
remain without, while their moated Tudor house 
was held for most part of it by a royal garrison. 
In spite of inevitable reconstruction, a good deal of 
the early house is still standing. Beauchamp Court, 
a yet earlier seat of the family, is close by, while 
across the river, Temples, of whom the late Sir 
Richard of Indian and educational fame will be still 
remembered, have been established for nearly 200 
years. Further on, upon the same bank, is Croome, 
the seat of the Earl of Coventry, whose ancestor, 
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a successful lawyer and Judge of Elizabeth’s time, 
married the heiress to the property. Crossing to 
the western bank again, where the river runs a 
picturesque course between steep wooded banks, is 
The Rhydd, an ancient ford, as its name implies, but 
now designating one seat of the Lechmere family, 
and conspicuous for the elm and other timber 
that some open sweeps of park-land exhibit most 
advantageously to the traveller on the highway. 
But Severn End, three miles down the river and 
standing on the flat near its banks, will be of even 
more interest in connection with this ancient family, 
not only because they are said to have owned it 
since the Conquest, but for the beautiful Tudor 
house itself. The main block was, unhappily, 
destroyed by fire a few years ago, only the two 
right-angled wings being saved; but it has been 
now rebuilt on the model of the original. 

The village of Hanley Castle, at the park gates, 
was an important point in this heavily-forested 
Trans-Severn portion of the county. For the dry 
moat is still in evidence where once stood a mighty 
castle, not merely the property of the Earls of 
Gloucester, of all West British Earls the most 
potent, from their possession of Glamorgan, but 
one in which Leland says they often lay. There 
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was a curious story connected with these manors. 
Brhitric, a handsome Saxon thane, was lord of 
Hanley just before the Conquest, and was sent 
by Edward the Confessor as an envoy on some 
negotiation to Baldwin, Count of Flanders, whose 
daughter Matilda afterwards married William the 
Conqueror. Matilda on this occasion, it seems, was 
captivated by the fascinating Englishman, who 
failed, however, to appreciate the favour. In after- 
days, when Queen of England, and the kingdom 
lay at her husband’s mercy, the spiteful lady, in 
whose breast the rebuff had rankled, caused the 
luckless Brhitric to be seized while in the very 
act of helping Bishop Wulfstan to consecrate a 
chapel at Hanley, carried to Winchester, and there 
immured till death. Here, too, we are still further 
reminded of the creditable tenacity of Worcester- 
shire families. For on one side of the chancel in 
the parish church are laid the Lechmeres, while on 
the other there sleep generations of Hornyolds, to 
whom the manor was granted in the time of Eliza- 
beth, and who are still seated a mile or two away— 
at Blackmore Park. At the Battle of Worcester, 
the Hornyold of that day was one of the few 
squires of the county who rallied to Charles II., 
which he did with a troop of horse, and duly 
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suffered for it afterwards in purse and estate. A 
popular punishment for an ex-Cavalier was to cut 
down all his timber, and present the proceeds to 
some deserving Parliamentarian, out of pocket 
through his zeal. ‘This was a case in point, and 
the immense sum, for the period, of £5,000 realized 
must have meant a clean sweep of the Hornyold 
woodland—a catastrophe which beneficent time, as 
oaks and elms amply testify, has long repaired. 
An exquisite timbered house standing by the road- 
side in the village, represents the original manor- 
house of the Hanley estate. Catholic in the harsh 
times of the seventeenth century, like so many 
Worcestershire families, this one is Catholic still; 
and just beyond, tucked under the Malverns, is 
Little Malvern Court, on the site of an old priory, 
founded in the twelfth century by one of those 
colonies of monks from the greater houses, in this 
case Worcester, who sought seclusion in this wooded, 
unpopulated country across the Severn. Here is 
yet another ancient stock, for the priory was granted 
at the Dissolution to the Russells of Strensham, 
and nearly two centuries ago a Berington married 
a Russell heiress, whose descendants are still seated 
here and, in this case also, members of the ancient 
faith. Bishop Bonner was a native of Hanley 
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Castle, and it is curious that Wolsey should have 
resided as chaplain in his obscure youth at Birts- 
morton, a few miles to the west, which, with its 
fourteenth-century work and embattled gateway, 
is one of the finest specimens of a moated 
manor-house left in Worcestershire, or, indeed, in 
England. Remotely placed in sole company with 
an ancient cruciform church; far even from any 
main road, and now a farmhouse, but carefully 
preserved and shown at a small regular fee to 
visitors, Birtsmorton is in truth a gem. There is 
small space here to dwell in detail on any of the 
beautiful old houses in which the county abounds. 
But the memory of an autumn sunset lighting up 
the mellow bricks and graceful Tudor chimneys of 
Birtsmorton, and reflecting their ruddy glow on the 
glassy surface of the far-spreading moat which laps 
its walls, comes back vividly to the writer. The 
powerful House of Nanfan, incidentally of Cornwall, 
but cosmopolitan in possessions, acquired it in 
Henry VI.’s time, and after four generations of 
national distinction fluttered down into local 
squires, to end their stock in a lady, temp. 1770, 
who had married into that House of Coote which 
became great in Ireland as warriors and grantees 
in the days of Cromwell, and there remain great. 
14 
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The emblazoned shields of the Houses allied to 
that of Nanfan, wrought upon an oak mantel in 
the wainscotted room of the little manor-house, 
suggest more of the glory of seventeenth-century 
Herefordshire than of Worcester, with their 
Harleys and Baskervilles, Crofts and Scudamores, 
Rudhalls, Cornwalls, and Mynors. Here is one of 
those places, secure as a farmhouse from the 
inevitable alterations of the expanding squire, 
small and suggestive, but with a great outside 
banqueting-hall that would have dined half the 
county. It is curious that in pre-Nanfan days the 
Hakluyts, a Herefordshire stock which produced a 
great many turbulent border outlaws, and later on 
found salvation in that Dean of Westminster, so 
famous as an inspirer of colonization, and in recent 
times Huskisson, the statesman who was killed by 
one of the first railway trains, should have both 
lived here. 

But we have wandered some miles from the river, 
and in so doing would have passed Eastington 
Court, another example of a sixteenth-century 
manor-house, in this case a timbered one, but with 
no special history. Upton is the complement of 
Bewdley, on the lower Worcestershire Severn, and 
quite as serenely agricultural, or what people fond of 
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noise, and dirt, and smoke with their unemployment 
problems, call ‘dead.’ It contains 2,000 souls, and 
is just a town. Its main street runs right up on to 
that bridge upon whose predecessor Fleetwood’s 
eighteen soldiers so distinguished themselves. The 
church and churchyard adjoining its western ex- 
tremity recall the fight with Massey’s Scotsmen 
that raged in the latter, and the fire they lit which 
gutted the former, and accounts, no doubt, for the 
Early Georgian nave tacked on to the Early 
English tower—a remarkable blend in any case, but 
rendered much more so by a later Georgian cupola 
of wood, unceremoniously clapped upon the vener- 
able tower. The church, galleries and all, has been 
abandoned to the bats and owls, and is now only 
used as a morgue for corpses picked out of the river. 
Having regard to its dominant position in the little 
town, the eccentricity of its make-up, and _ its 
dejected appearance, thus hastening to a premature 
and deliberate decay, Upton Church is calculated 
to make a wandering ecclesiologist rub his eyes. A 
partial explanation reveals itself in a new edifice of 
radiant yellow stone at the farther end of the town. 
In the main street is a comfortable old hostelry, 
the Lion, that figures in Fielding’s ‘’Tom Jones.’ 
Just below Upton, and near the river, is Ham 
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Court, which has descended through Bromleys to 
the Martins, now seated there for three centuries, 
while the Dowdeswells, of Pull Court, a little 
farther on, have been landowners hereabouts for at 
least as long. 

These are but a few examples of the contrast 
that Worcestershire, in spite of the great changes 
that have come over England in the last century, 
still offers in this particular to the home counties, 
which have virtually broken with their past, and 
are little more in this respect than glorified suburbs : 
the wealthier alien, that is to say, or his father, has 
bought an estate, while the less wealthy has merely 
bought a house in the country, or adjoining suburb. 
The antecedents, or traditions, of either may be 
anything or nothing; but neither are the product 
of the soil they live upon or own. They may have 
sometimes sprung, for that matter, from distin- 
guished sources in a more inspiring region; but 
that is not the question. A county thus occupied 
in its prosperous class, and colonized somewhat 
thickly from end to end by strangers, has some 
undoubted residential advantages, but deprived, as 
itis, of nearly all the social ties which link it with the 
past, seems otherwise very inadequate; while the 
possession of a sprinkling of recent or living lions, 
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who have made their lairs on its hilltops, or in its 
valleys, does not redeem its barrenness in this respect 
one little bit. The buying out of old families 
by the traders of a neighbouring provincial city, 
where there is one, is rather different. The success- 
ful Birmingham man, for instance, is very likely to 
be at least a son of the soil, though curiously 
enough outside a comparatively narrow radius 
there has been but little of this in Worcestershire. 
The highroad from Upton runs due east, and 
crosses the Malverns close to the Herefordshire 
Beacon. ‘The extreme south-western corner of the 
county below this point, and into which the last 
peaks of the Malvern Hills subside, is a delightful 
and sequestered region of hill and dale, and far- 
reaching commons of heath and fern, remnants of 
the ancient chase. Another road from Tewkesbury 
crosses the range into Herefordshire at Holy- 
bush, between its two most southerly peaks, the 
one, Midsummer Hill, carrying the second of the 
prehistoric intrenchments on the Malverns; while 
the other and final effort of the range, from its 
outstanding situation, places such pilgrims as care 
to climb its fern-clad sides upon quite intimate 
terms with a choice and little-known bit of 
England. And by this I mean not merely the 
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extreme corner of Worcestershire, but that fine 
confusion of high hill and woodland which covers 
also the secluded Newent district of Trans-Severn 
Gloucestershire, and spreads away to the Forest of 
Dean and the Wye; an Arcadia that comes to the 
mind of those who know it, as physically and 
socially a land unto itself, quite irrespective of the 
boundaries of three counties, which straggle vaguely 
through it, or follow wandering brooks. ‘This, of 
course, is but a fraction of all you can see from the 
southern ramparts of the Malverns. A recent and 
vivid memory of this hilltop, recalls to the writer 
the gorgeous setting of a July sun upon the Brecon 
Mountains, while the light faded upon the other 
horizon from the indefinite ridges that marked the 
Warwickshire heart of England, and somewhat 
more slowly from the dim hills of Somerset. 

As a last word on the Malverns from an im- 
portant, though not precisely an esthetic standpoint, 
one may safely venture the statement that there 
are no other heights in England or Wales where 
you can perch yourself so comfortably for as long 
as you please above the world, and see so much 
of it, if not always from your armchair, in any case 
with but a trifling expenditure of energy. All the 
foothill residential villages on the Worcestershire 
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side creep high up the slopes, but towards the 
Herefordshire Beacon there are snuggeries actually 
perched in the upper passes, and the view from the 
Malverns is not merely far wider, but is of a more 
varied quality than that which is offered from those 
hilltop villages and resorts which exhaust all the 
superlatives of literary description through being 
within what may now be called the week-end visit- 
ing radius of the Metropolis. On one side you 
command a singularly rich and absolutely unspoiled 
region of typical rural England, punctuated by no 
jerry-built villages, no garish piles of masonry, 
public or private, nor smirched as yet by any exotic 
hand. On the other, you look over the glorified 
England of the border, and beyond it far into wild 
Wales herself. From no Welsh hills, from no 
border hills, splendid, of course, as are the prospects 
from many of them, nor yet from Exmoor nor from 
Dartmoor, is there any outlook so significantly in- 
spiring as from this lofty narrow wall, which com- 
mands at once the gracious heart of England and 
the wild heart of Wales. 

And at the foot of the hills, too, lies the beau- 
tiful old priory church of Great Malvern, almost 
cathedral-like in its proportions. This, too, was 
saved by the parishioners from the wreck of the 
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Benedictine Monastery at the Dissolution. Nothing 
has gone of this noble cruciform building but the 
south transept and the lady chapel, though a good 
deal of recent restoration has been necessary. Its 
Norman nave is the great glory of the church ; but 
the Perpendicular work in clerestory, tower, east 
window and elsewhere, some of it by the same hand 
as built the Henry VII. Chapel at Westminster, is 
very notable. Perhaps its rarest feature is the ex- 
ceptional amount of old stained glass still preserved 
in the windows. The high character borne by 
Malvern Priory was made a matter of special 
request to the King at the Dissolution. But the 
inexorable Henry gave it to a more or less obscure 
person, who sold it to a country squire, from whom 
the parishioners redeemed it for cash, not only to 
be a noble parish church for all time, but a most 
decorative object in an inspiring scene. 


CHAPTER V 


THE VALE OF EVESHAM 


As the Severn runs out into the broad levels, at 
the far end of which the great Abbey Church of 
Tewkesbury rears its squat massive tower and 
long imposing body, Worcestershire gives way to 
Gloucestershire ; so we have nothing to do with 
Tewkesbury in this book. But, standing as it does 
upon its very edge, where the Avon joins the 
Severn, it needs no telling that its relations with 
the county are very intimate, while in olden times 
its powerful monastery drew no small proportion of 
its revenues from Worcestershire manors. 

The Avon, however, was not only the route by 
which the Saxons probably pressed into W orcester- 
shire, but it is the natural and pleasant channel, 
whether by road or water, that one would follow 
to-day in exploring the south-east quarter of the 
county. As already told, the three more clearly 
defined, as well as most picturesque portions of 
Worcestershire, divide themselves into the Severn 
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Valley, with the Malvern Hills as its greatest 
glory, and the valleys of the Teme and Avon 
respectively. All the rest of the county, save for 
that conspicuous feature the Abberley, Clent, and 
Lickey range, is undulating ‘ midland ’ in character, 
rich in colouring from its prevailing sandstone soil, 
and blessed in a fertility which makes for fine 
timber and for verdant pastures, and, with the help 
of a congenial clime, causes the fruit-orchards and 
the hop-gardens to flourish almost everywhere to 
an exceptional degree. This Teme Valley in the 
north-west, and the Avon in the south-east, are, in 
a sense, the antitheses of one another. I cannot 
recall any county that possesses two such distinct 
types of high-class English scenery. The lover of 
the Upper Thames, with a taste for being on the 
water, will find the atmosphere of the Lower Avon 
more fully meet his ideals than perhaps any river 
in England. The lover of the western type of 
river and valley, on the other hand, of bolder 
scenery and quick-moving waters, will account the 
Teme as the gem of Worcestershire. A county is 
happy, at any rate, that contains such exquisite 
specimens of both. 

The one belongs to the trout and grayling, the 
other to the pike and perch, and one might add the 
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eel, for the eels of Avon fetch the highest price 
in the London market. Bredon Hill, as already 
noted, is the dominant physical fact of the 
Worcestershire portion of the Avon Valley. It 
is also the barometer of the inhabitants : 

‘When Bredon Hill puts on his hat, 

Ye men of the Vale beware of that ; 


When Bredon Hill doth clear appear, 
Ye men of the Vale have nought to fear.’ 


And this Vale reaches, so far as Worcestershire 
is concerned, from Tewkesbury to Cleeve Prior, 
some five milesabove Evesham. The latter is only 
twelve miles from Tewkesbury by the direct road 
which runs through alternate strips of Gloucester 
and Worcester on the south side of Bredon Hill. 
The Avon wriggles round the north side of this 
great hog-backed ridge, travelling more than twenty 
miles in its downward course from Evesham to 
Tewkesbury, and keeping within the county for 
the whole distance. This journey can be accom- 
plished by boat with comfort, but for the interrup- 
tion of a few locks. Indeed, of all the members 
of the numerous Avon family this one of Shake- 
speare’s for boating of the quiet leisurely kind amid 
scenes of rural peace and landscape of a high order, 
most assuredly stands first; and for the whole 
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way up to Stratford, with trifling intervals, it is 
pleasant going. The stranger should not miss this 
aspect of South Worcestershire as it reveals itself 
to those approaching it by way of this brimming 
little reed-bordered stream. Here your boat is 
practically on a level with the meadowy banks, and, 
unlike the Severn, there is nothing more formidable 
to obscure the view than an occasional fringe of 
bulrushes or a natural hedge of purple willow- 
flower. Here, too, a little steamer runs nearly 
every day in summer up the whole or part of the 
twenty odd miles to Evesham, after which point 
navigation, even by boat, becomes intermittent, 
though admirable on particular stretches. The 
boat-houses by the fine old brick bridge at Tewkes- 
bury, half a mile from the river’s mouth, are the 
starting-point for most expeditions up the Worces- 
tershire Avon—a pleasant haunt, alive on most 
summer afternoons with Cheltenham College boys, 
manning their four- or eight-oar racing boats for 
the Severn, and with less strenuous adventurers 
taking ship on less cranky craft for the more 
modest but altogether more inviting reaches of the 
smaller river. All the way to Pershore the Avon 
wriggles in tortuous fashion in effecting its wide 
loop round the Hill of Bredon, and nowhere is the 
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river seen to better advantage than when it spreads 
its shining trail away beyond your boat’s prow to 
the ancient waterside village, that gave a name to 
the hill which springs above it with such ample far- 
spreading breast. Here, moreover, is a twelfth- 
century church with a fine tower and spire, a 
Norman nave and splendid monuments to long- 
forgotten Reeds within, and coped tombs without, 
and near by one of those two or three huge old tithe- 
barns left in the county. Bredon was a monastic 
foundation in Saxon times, and afterwards an 
appanage of the Bishops of Worcester. There is a 
slab in the chancel to Bishop Prideaux, who was 
driven from his see in the Puritan interlude, and 
spent the remainder of his life here on 4s. 6d. a 
week. A comforting sense of humour, however, 
was spared to this poor prelate, whose answer on a 
certain occasion to the kind inquiries of a friend 
who encountered him on his way to the forge to 
sell some old iron is cherished in local annals. 
‘Never better,’ was the reply, ‘I have only too 
great a stomach, for I have eaten the little plate 
the Sequestrators left me; I have eaten a great 
library of excellent books; I have eaten a great 
deal of linen, much of my brass, some of my 
pewter, and now I am become an ostrich, and 
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forced to eat my iron. What will become of me 
next I know not.’ 

An immense rectory, justified by a stipend till 
recent times of some £2,000 to £38,000 a year, 
with an adjoining manor-house grouped high above 
the river and round the church, gives Bredon 
a glorified air ; while to say that the village behind 
has its share of half-timbered and stone cottages, 
Tudor or Jacobean, is merely to record what would 
have to be recorded, with monotonous reiteration, 
of almost every village in the Avon Valley. Higher 
up on the farther bank is the lonely church of 
Strensham, where, in effigies, upon altar tombs, 
and otherwise, including some remarkable brasses, 
the memory of the great race of Russell, of Civil 
War fame, long vanished like their fortified manor- 
house, is preserved. There, too, is a tablet to 
Samuel Butler, the author of ‘ Hudibras,’ a 
native of the village, and several other unusual 
features that make this somewhat inaccessible 
church a place of frequent pilgrimage. The grass- 
clad and wooded sides of Bredon’s long ridge 
loom always large upon the right hand of the 
voyager ascending the waters of this meandering 
stream. Nestling in woods high up its slope the 
beautiful old Tudor manor-house of Woollashall, 
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mainly of sixteenth-century construction, marks 
the seat of another ancient Worcestershire stock, 
the Hanfords, who, after three centuries, only 
failed in the male line a generation back, and even 
yet hold possession by the blood. Eckington, 
where the Hanfords, like the Russells at Stren- 
sham, still dominate in stone and brass the chancel 
of an interesting old church, is left on the right. So 
are the two Combertons, both noted for their 
churches and timbered houses, while Birlingham, 
another pleasant village, lies in a loop of the river, 
till that hoary old red-brick bridge, which cost, it 
will be remembered, so many lives in the Civil 
War, marks the entry to Pershore. A quiet, clean 
old town is this, of Georgian flavour and practically 
of a single wide street which terminates effectively 
in an imposing water-mill, with walls mellowed 
by spray or time, from beneath which the Avon 
comes spouting cool froth into broad tumbling 
currents beside the road. 

Pershore takes the fancy at once. But such 
vague and negative merits do not, of course, 
constitute its sole claim to notice. Everyone 
has heard of Pershore plums, using the term 
generally, whose blossoms, added to those of the 
abounding orchards of apple, pear, and cherry, 
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make the Vale of Evesham in spring a continuous 
blaze of colour, and in ripe autumn pile themselves 
upon the railway-trucks, and form the freight of 
every second country-cart from Broadway to Per- 
shore and from far beyond Evesham to Tewkes- 
bury. But this fame is modern, while the Abbey 
of Pershore in the days of old had only less renown 
than that of Evesham throughout England, and 
far beyond England’s bounds. <A portion of the 
Church of the Holy Cross is all that remains of 
the great Benedictine house. But even thus, the 
Karly English choir, the Norman south transept, 
and the noble fourteenth-century tower and two 
chapels compose a parish church that present 
generations of Pershore folk may well be proud to 
worship in. The interior of the lantern tower, with 
its arcaded panels and carved string courses, is only 
surpassed by that of Lincoln Cathedral. The arches 
of the choir are the perfection of pointed Gothic, 
while the trifortum and clerestory are mingled after 
a fashion altogether unique, and the vaulted roof is 
enriched with foliated bosses of the Decorated 
period. The vanished nave, utilized as a stone 
quarry, like so many other priceless buildings at 
the Dissolution, was 180 feet long. The entire 
monastery went the same way, the Pershore people 
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rescuing by purchase for £400 this splendid rem. 
nant alone of the whole great foundation. This 
last, under various but rather hazy conditions, and 
more than once refounded, flourished in Saxon 
times, becoming a Benedictine monastery under 
King Aidgar in the tenth century. It is from the 
Conquest to the Dissolution, however, that Per- 
shore, under a mitred Abbot standing third among 
the great religious houses which chiefly controlled 
Worcestershire through the Middle Ages, was 
conspicuous. Liberally endowed by Saxon Kings, 
it was, like other Worcestershire houses, stripped 
by Edward the Confessor of large slices of territory 
for the endowment of Westminster. ‘This estab- 
lished permanent relations between the latter and 
the West Midland county, which, as between a 
powerful absentee on the one hand and rival 
Abbots, who were also residents, on the other, 
were even less cordial than those existing between 
neighbouring monasteries. It was an Abbot of 
Worcester who, when stricken with some incon- 
venient disorder, and casting about, as was then 
the custom, for some moral lapse on his own part 
to account for this mark of Divine displeasure, in 
full accord with the brethren, attributed it to his 
superfluous goodness of heart in having offered up 
16 
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prayers for the recently departed soul of an Abbot 
of Evesham. How often Pershore was occupied 
by the respective forces of the King or Parliament 
in the Civil War will have been gathered in a 
preceding chapter. 

The Avon Valley, after a north-easterly course 
to Pershore, which is only nine miles from 
Worcester, now turns to the south-east, the river 
taking ten miles, the direct road five, to reach Eve- 
sham. The only villages by the way are both 
notable. Cropthorne, till the Dissolution a valuable 
and carefully managed property that had been 
originally given to Worcester Monastery by King 
Offa of Mercia, is a most charming village of old 
half-timbered and stone houses, either thatched or 
eloquent of the near presence of the Cotswolds in 
roofs of stone flag. In a good Perpendicular 
church, still, however, containing some Norman 
arches, are elaborate and curious monuments to 
the Dineley family, who were here at Charlton 
Manor, yet standing in the parish, in the male and 
finally in the female line, for over four centuries. 
One, it will be remembered, was a leading Parlia- 
mentarian in the Civil War. They were finally 
extinguished in 1741 by a tragedy, a murder and 
a hanging, which caused a sensation throughout 
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England. The owner and elder brother, Sir John 
Goodyer (their father had married the Dineley 
heiress), then childless, had threatened the younger 
and next heir, commanding a ship in the navy> 
with disinheritance in favour of a sister’s son. 
Alarmed at the threat, the Captain enticed his 
brother on to his ship, then in the Bristol Channel, / 
and had him strangled and thrown overboard, but, 
being betrayed by his accomplices, was hanged at 
Bristol. In Cropthorne Church, however, an 
early Dineley and his wife lie on a magnificent 
mural monument, with nineteen children all 
elaborately dressed and grouped around them. 
Close by, one of the nineteen and his wife kneel 
face to face on a second tomb of later date, and 
beneath a canopy, with another goodly bunch of 
sons and daughters below. Yet in forty years 
there was nothing but a girl at Charlton, and a 
famous name passed away. From here to Evesham 
is, upon the whole, perhaps the most consistently 
picturesque portion of the Avon. The mills at 
Fladbury and Chadbury, with their weirs and stir 
of water, are both spots of restful beauty, while 
Fladbury has, besides its mill, a ferry and an 
ancient church, in which lies buried Bishop Lloyd, 
one of the seven prelates who bearded James II.; 
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also a Queen Anne rectory, one of the finest in 
England, with terraced gardens sloping to the 
river. From here, too, for some distance, high 
wooded banks overhang the stream, and behind 
are the densely timbered hills in which is set Wood 
Norton, the seat of the Duc d’Orleans and of the 
Duc d’Aumale before him. 

Evesham looks its best from the river, which 
washes the foot of the hill whereon it stands, and 
is here for a long distance expanded to quite an 
imposing width. It is bordered, too, with fringing 
woods, ornamental gardens, and pleasant lawns, all 
more or less civic property, and flows under the 
really handsome stone bridge that leads directly 
into the town. What gives distinction, however, 
to this view of Evesham from the farther bank of 
the river is not the old main street climbing con- 
fusedly up the incline, but the meadowy ridge to 
the left of it where rises the beautiful campanile of 
the last Abbot and the low, long wall and solitary 
arch which is all that is left of the once powerful 
monastery. ‘The capital of its famous vale, which 
has probably the best claim of any district of its size 
to be called “ the Garden of England,” Evesham is a 
fair and pleasant town enough, as becomes a place 
so greatly concerned with plums and damsons, with 
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pears and apples, and that exports strawberries 
and small fruits by the train-load. Then, again, 
upon the slopes beyond the town and railroad is 
a residential quarter for the purely local needs of a 
place that has prospered greatly without disfigure- 
ment, or at least without defilement; and in a 
cheerful sunny-looking fashion is worthy of the 
beautiful district it dominates, and its own quite 
distinguished past. Neither the compass nor 
precisely the purpose of this book admits of 
dwelling, as would be the duty of a guide-book, 
upon the architectural or industrial details of 
various country towns. Those of North Worcester- 
shire for instance, Stourbridge, Kidderminster, 
Droitwich, Bromsgrove, King’s Norton, and even 
Dudley, have all played their individual parts as 
rural centres in the clean, primitive, smokeless days 
of old. In the pageant of feudalism, whether the 
modest producers of hand-woven bales of cloth or 
of Monmouth caps, they were still little rural 
towns, where the men and women who did these 
things were in effect local rustics, while their 
masters, who grew rich or the reverse by their 
labour, were often country squires like Colonel 
Dudley or the Foleys, turned men of business by 
the accident of circumstances. 
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The vulgar notion that trade was held an unworthy 
pursuit for armigers is of course, as regards England, 
a purely modern and ignorant misconception of the 
past. Its prevalence, in the face of the overwhelm- 
ing evidence to the contrary that this same past 
affords to the most elementary student of it, is 
very curious. It is less paradoxical, though at the 
first blush it might seem more so among the people 
of countries that had no trade and were very poor, 
like most of Ireland and Scotland. It is there, no 
doubt, traceable to the contempt of the male for 
any kind of work. The Highlander, till the destruc- 
tion of the clan system, lay around while his wife 
sowed or reaped the oat-crop, waiting for the next 
fight. The Red Indian always did, and still does, 
exactly the same. The English, however, had a 
much more complex civilization, demanding more 
of life and with far greater opportunities. They 
were by comparison, moreover, law-abiding men 
of peace at home, only cutting one another’s throats 
at long intervals and, like sensible people, fleshing 
their swords usually upon foreigners on alien soils. 
The great Barons, who stood out in England and 
were its aristocracy till the Wars of the Roses, did 
not, of course, trade. They had no occasion to. 
But the notion of the ordinary freeholder of birth 
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and a coat-of-arms refraining from a deal in cloth 
or from shipping a cargo of salt beef down the 
Severn because he was ‘ generosus’ is vastly enter- 
taining. However, the Tudor gentry are nearer to 
us and much more important in their day than 
were their predecessors. How they traded whenever 
they had the chance is a matter of common history. 
How the abundant younger sons of good families 
followed for generations and as a matter of course 
pursuits which from about the mid-Georgian period 
have been considered derogatory, even for the more 
unpretentious type of gentility, is not a matter of 
common history, but a matter, all the same, of 
common fact much less appreciated. 

Evesham has a legend intimately associated with 
its inception, which tells how Koves, a swineherd of 
Bishop Egwin of Worcester, searching here along 
the woody banks of Avon for a lost sow and litter, 
found them ensconced among the ruins of what was 
regarded as an ancient British shrme. At the same 
moment the Virgin and two angels appeared, upon 
which Eoves fled in terror to the Bishop, who, 
repairing himself to the spot, was vouchsafed the 
very same vision, and was so moved by it that he 
founded a monastic house there and called it 
Eoves-ham. The saintly Egwin, as well to clear 
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himself from certain false accusations as to get 
privileges for his monastery, made a pilgrimage to 
Rome. Before starting he bound his legs in iron 
chains, throwing the key that locked them into the 
Avon. When he reached Rome, however, the 
key turned up in a fish out of the Tiber served for 
his table, a manifestation which more than cleared 
the Bishop’s character in the eyes of the Pope and 
moved the belfries of Rome to spontaneous peals. 
Evesham Abbey, endowed as time went on by 
Kings, Bishops, and nobles, suffered the usual rubs 
of fortune incidental to all such houses, by war, 
pestilence, and broils with other monasteries, as well 
as from the unequal character of its own Abbots. 
At one time it had nearly seventy monks and sixty 
servants. Below the Abbot came three Priors, a 
Precentor, and a Dean. Interference by the 
Bishop was definitely quashed by an appeal to 
Rome, which placed the abbey entirely outside his 
authority ; nay, more than this, for several livings 
in the Vale of Evesham—Fladbury, where was a 
small religious house, among them—from their 
association with the powerful abbey, remained out- 
side episcopal jurisdiction till practically our own 
day. It was not till the time of William IV. that 
an Act was carried through Parliament bringing 
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certain livings in the Worcester Diocese within the 
ordinary ecclesiastical law. 

William de Beauchamp, who held the Castle of 
Bengeworth, just across the river, in the present 
suburb of that name, gave some trouble in the 
twelfth century to the great Benedictine house, 
and the Abbot’s edict of excommunication proving 
ineffectual, the latter destroyed the castle and laid 
out a cemetery on its site. An abbey that could 
thus dare a Beauchamp scarcely needs further 
testimony to its power. Its records are very 
complete, and many even of its Saxon royal 
charters are extant. The temporal income of 
Evesham at the Dissolution was about £1,200 a 
year, a very large one, being but little less than 
Worcester, and about double that of Pershore. 
As some guide to the relative importance of the 
religious houses of the county, Great Malvern 
Priory was about £250; Little Malvern about 
£100; Bordesley, a monastery with an Abbot, was 
over £300; while Westwood, on the site of 
the present Tudor mansion of that name near 
Droitwich, a Benedictine nunnery founded in the 
time of Henry II., was much less. 

The end of Evesham Abbey is associated with 
an incident of exceptional interest and pathos. At 
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that melancholy epoch, when, one after another, the 
monasteries of England were being called upon to 
efface themselves, not for the better application of 
revenues that after all had been only in part mis- 
applied, nor yet for the shifting of a trust into 
other and worthier hands, but mainly for the 
benefit of unprincipled plunderers and iconoclasts, 
the noble Abbot, Clement Lichfield, of Evesham 
had scarcely completed the beautiful bell-tower, 
which happily still stands intact to be the glory of 
the town. Refusing to participate in the surrender 
and sacrificing thereby his chances of a personal 
compromise, he gave way to a more time-serving 
colleague, who became Abbot only to hand over 
the monastery and find his reward in the Deanery 
of Worcester. The entire building, constantly 
improved, enlarged, and beautified by the zeal 
of successive generations, including its beautiful 
church, was ruthlessly destroyed. The Lichfield 
tower is supposed to have been only saved, as 
Tewkesbury, fortunate in retaining her church 
entire, and Pershore hers in unhappily much less 
perfection, were saved, by the patriotic contribu- 
tions of private citizens to a demand that may 
surely be called blackmail of a most evil kind. 
Evesham is notable, too, for that great battle in 
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which Simon de Montfort lost his life. The abbey 
on this occasion was the headquarters of the popular 
champion, and of King Henry III., a puppet for 
the moment in his hands. It was in the abbey 
church, too, that they heard Mass before meeting 
Prince Edward’s army to the north-east of the 
town on that sanguinary August day of 1265, 
while before its altar the hacked bodies of De 
Montfort and his friends were buried on the same 
fateful night. 

That Evesham was in the very thick of the Civil 
War, a place of arms and constant skirmishes, will 
have been already gathered in a former chapter. 
The leading incident there, briefly alluded to, was 
its capture by assault on May 26, 1645, by Massey, 
a performance never excelled by that brilliant 
soldier. His object was to cut the line of the 
King’s communications, and the glory of the ex- 
ploit lay in the desperate nature of the resistance 
at the breastworks, which stretched across the neck 
of the loop formed by the river around the town. 
The troops of both sides had by that time ceased 
to be amateurs. Massey had considerable superiority 
in numbers, and while the hard fighting in the centre 
was going somewhat against him, detachments of 
his cavalry and dragoons carried the breastworks at 
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a distant point on the one side and by the bridge 
on the other, taking the defenders in the rear, who, 
to the number of 700, under Legge, the Governor, 
were compelled at length to lay down their arms. 

To return for a moment to the precincts of the 
monastery : Evesham is singular in having both its 
churches within the same churchyard, which last 
adjoins the precincts of the old monastery. One 
of them, All Saints’, was in pre-Reformation times 
the church of the townsfolk, the other, St. Laurence, 
that of the pilgrims who flocked by thousands to 
the shrine of St. Egwin and De Montfort. Being 
outside the actual monastery, they were thus spared 
the fate which overtook all else belonging to it. 
Both are handsome and interesting buildings, show- 
ing work of successive periods, with a good deal, 
however, of recent restoration. But the gem of 
either are the exquisite Tudor chantries with fan- 
shaped vaulting, erected by Lichfield, that of All 
Saints’ actually covering the remains of this fifty- 
fifth and last Abbot of Evesham. Two large 
churches standing side by side and representing 
distinct parishes, but under one Vicar, is an 
unusual situation, even in a country like this, 
abounding in similar anomalies springing from 
causes long lost in a dim past. 
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The pre-eminence of Evesham (locally called 
Ks’am or E’sham) and its neighbourhood in fruit 
culture is sometimes attributed to the skill of the 
old monks, who had an exceptionally favourable 
soil—loose, loamy, and rich—upon which to expend 
it. Across the river to the westward, reached by a 
meadow path and an old-time rope ferry, Vineyard 
Hill rises conspicuous as a memorial of their grape 
culture, though traces of this vanished industry are 
for that matter frequent all over England. Even a 
century or more ago Evesham was always described 
as a place given over to gardening. The Vale of 
Evesham, in the general application of the term at 
any rate, has no definite boundaries. As you top 
the hill above Bidford, five miles up the river on 
the road from Stratford, and on the county line, 
and behold Bredon Hill afar off towards the sunset, 
there is an unmistakable sensation of descending 
from a purely Midland country into one flavouring 
of the west. One might fancy, at any rate, that 
this is the upper gateway to the Vale, while Bredon 
Hill, with some lesser outliers of the Cotswolds to 
the south, presents an obviously well-placed barrier 
to it upon the west. However that may be, the 
old Ridgeway, now the main thoroughfare from 
Evesham to Broadway at the base of the Cotswolds, 
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will give the stranger travelling on it almost as 
good a notion of the Vale of Evesham as if he 
climbed Bredon Hill itself, and at closer quarters ; 
for here is not a vale in the sense that the Severn 
constitutes one. The Avon itself hugs the southern 
edge of the rolling plateau, a term sufficiently 
applicable to that big block of Worcestershire east 
of the Severn and south of the hill-barriers of 
Abberley, Clent, and the Lickey. From the Ridge- 
way, looking both east and west, you have below 
you a rich plain, here level and there undulating, 
but presenting all the effect of a wide valley, 
though the river which receives its scanty streams 
edges, unseen from here, along its northern fringe. 
Looking westward you have the course of the Avon, 
marked by the low broken ridge of the central 
plateau it washes, forming one side of the vale, 
while on the other, to the southward, the more 
definite and loftier wall of the Cotswolds, with 
their green and woody flanks, wave away towards 
Cheltenham. The whole of this warm, chequered 
plain between the hills, across the heart of which 
strides the uplifted road from Evesham to Broad- 
way, is not allin Worcestershire—far from it ; but it 
is nevertheless the Vale of Evesham. The dove- 
tailing freaks of Gloucester and Worcester on their 
border-line count for nothing in this definite wedge 
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of garden country, thrust down from Warwick- 
shire to the Severn. It is for a few miles around 
Evesham, however, as you stand on the Ridgeway, 
that such intensive culture is most noticeable. It is 
not, perhaps, as a landscape, save in the blossoming 
spring-time, particularly engaging. These serried 
rows of plum or damson trees, scattered in squares 
of ten, twenty, or thirty acres all over the landscape, 
to the partial exclusion of natural woodland and 
visible hedgerows and hedgerow timber, give a 
stiff, un-English look to the country. The usual 
English apple-orchard has an air of natural growth, 
of gnarled and spreading branches sprawling, un- 
pruned and unkempt, at their wild will like forest 
trees, and carpeted with verdant turf. They are 
the delight of the artist and the despair of the 
economist or the orchardist from countries where 
fruit is grown for profit. 

It must be admitted that the heart of the Vale 
of Evesham, whether in a progress through it or 
viewed from some uplifted point, looks like business, 
and successful business, and should afford a grateful 
object-lesson in these days of depression, when 
England is in doubting and mistrustful fashion 
looking for agricultural and social relief in intensive 
culture. Here, as we have shown, the skill and 
the application is in part hereditary and an old 
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story, but the industry has spread prodigiously of 
recent years. Plums of various species are, of 
course, the leading standard fruit in the Vale, one 
orchard, known to the writer, being nearly three 
miles in circumference. But between the trees and 
elsewhere are raised all kinds of small fruits— 
gooseberries, currants, raspberries—and vegetables. 
There are whole fields, too, of strawberries or 
asparagus, of French beans, and even open-air 
tomatoes, not to mention the ordinary orchards of 
apples and pears characteristic of Worcestershire, 
which, however, seem somewhat crowded out as 
you draw towards this heart of local industry. 
The natives are assuredly much blessed in their 
soil, a rich red loam, with clay, gravel, and sand in 
varying degrees, easily worked by nature and in 
still better heart from the skilful culture of more 
than one generation.* The fruit-pickers from the 
Black Country are in abundant evidence from the 
first ripening of the strawberries till the latest 
variety of plum has been stripped from the trees, 
about the season when the hop-pickers are beginning 
to be busy in other parts of the county and across 
the Malverns in Herefordshire. Even in winter 


* The prevalence of lias in the soil is a conspicuous asset 
to the fertility of the Vale of Evesham. 
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much of the land round Evesham is producing some- 
thing in the way of market green-stuff. There are 
both small and large growers in the Vale. The 
small men, who work themselves, with the help of 
their families, are relatively the most successful. 
Many a man in this country who began with the 
proverbial shilling has risen to comfort and inde- 
pendence. Perishable fruit and vegetables, as 
everyone knows, have their peculiar risks and their 
knock-down disappointments. Untiring industry 
and special aptitude are perhaps even more requisite 
than in ordinary farming, but to those to whom 
such is given, which is not every latter-day English- 
man, the rewards are proportionately greater. It 
is not on specializing that money is made, but by 
variety of produce; and it may be noted that a 
bumper crop of plums is almost as disastrous to the 
Vale of Evesham as a total failure. A half-crop is 
what the grower prays for, with the good prices 
which such moderation insures. 

It must not be assumed, however, that the Vale 
of Evesham consists of orchards and of gardens, 
though these are the leading note in the landscape 
around its little metropolis. Elsewhere they are 
but interludes, and in any of those spacious and 
inspiring views of this Avon country spread away 
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to Bredon and the farther Cotswold outlines, with 
the pale peaks of the Malverns in the distance, 
woodland and pasture, village, spire, manor-house, 
and park-land are alone in evidence. But even 
above the charm of landscape, which with its 
sluggish streams and smooth hills is after all but 
glorified Midland, is the charm of the villages. 
For here the black and white of the border and 
West Midland district touches and even mingles 
with the entirely different, but, as many think—an 
opinion that with predilections and associations all 
tugging the other way I for one would not venture 
to traverse—the matchless charm of the Cotswold 
stone and style. But on this southern fringe of 
Worcestershire you have both, the two most 
decorative forms of English architecture side by 
side, as perhaps nowhere else. The half-timbered 
cottage, farm-house or manor, whether flagged or 
thatched, in which Worcestershire and the border 
counties, though with no monopoly of them, far 
excel any other part of England, stand in curious con- 
trast to the massive rich-tinted, flag-roofed masonry, 
enduring, time-defying, but always graceful in 
lines and gables, that West Oxford, Gloucester, 
and the fringes of Wilts and Warwick, together 
with Worcester, share as a precious possession. 
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Up the Vale from Evesham and hard upon the 
banks of Avon, we have Norton and Harvington, 
both rich in prettily grouped timbered cottages with 
their sometimes carved barge-boards of the Tudor 
and Jacobean period. And where the river enters 
the county from Warwickshire by the wooded 
reaches above and wide glancing shallows below 
Cleeve Mill, there is Cleeve Prior on the one side 
and Salford Prior on the other, both old churches 
of more than average distinction, ahd a good store 
of both stone and _ half-timbered work of every 
grade, from cottage to manor. Close at hand, too, 
are the three sequestered Littletons, with the same 
flavour upon them, and two more such churches 
and a huge medieval tithe-barn like that of Fladbury 
to boot. One misses much in the Avon Valley, 
however, of that genealogical continuity which still 
survives elsewhere, for such ties in these villages are 
mostly sundered, the old landed families mostly gone. 

Badsey and Bretforton, two villages near Eves- 
ham, have each beautiful specimens of the smaller 
manor-house, but here again any links with their 
social past are snapped. At Wickhamford an old 
manor adjoins the church, where under gorgeous 
Tudor canopies are some effigies of the Sandys, with 
a slab to Penelope Washington bearing the arms 
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that are the reputed origin of the United States 
flag. But the Sandys, though still landowners here, 
abide, as we know, at Ombersley. At Elmley 
Castle, a village under Bredon Hill notable 
for its black-and-white cottages, the Savages, 
whose magnificent seventeenth-century alabaster 
effigies adorn its fine old church, disappeared a 
generation or two ago. They have gone, too, from 
Broadway, that now famous village just lifted on 
to the toes of the Cotswolds, which Worcestershire, 
making here something of a long arm, claims as her 
own. Broadway stands for a considerable portion 
of the touring world as the Cotswold village par 
excellence, of these northern slopes at any rate, 
just as the exquisite Chipping Campden, which, 
though surrounded by Worcester territory, is not 
within it, stands for a Cotswold town. There could, 
at least, be no better specimens. Broadway, to be 
sure, unlike Campden, has been no little ‘faked.’ 
Many of its ancient houses have been acquired 
as the residences of prosperous aliens smitten with 
its charms. Quite recently a new railway from 
Evesham and Stratford, along the base of the Cots- 
wolds to Cheltenham, has provided Broadway with 
a station, half a mile distant. Near this the enter- 
prising builder has attempted to grapple with the 
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passion for country quarters, independent of sea- 
coast or mountains, that has seized upon urban 
England from Berwick to Bristol within the last 
ten years. This oasis of villadom in no way, how- 
ever, affects the complexion of Broadway itself, 
for whose combing and grooming the pre-railroad 
enthusiasts in its long street are in truth respon- 
sible. In a sense, no great harm has been done. 
Its long, generous, turf-bordered street, rising gradu- 
ally to that prodigiously toilsome highway which 
clambers with tortuous course up the Cotswolds into 
another country, is bordered with every style, from 
cot to gabled manor-house, of a Cotswold village, and 
is amazingly attractive. Upon the whole, Broadway 
may yet architecturally stand for a fine example of 
its class, bearing all over it, though it does, the mark 
of the settler and the summer visitor. But, humanly 
speaking, it is a play village, and no longer to any 
appreciable extent a part of the old rural life that 
brought it into being. As the first place over the 
Cotswolds on the London road it had some small 
importance in the coaching days, and how it stood 
upon the King’s line of communications through 
the Civil War may be remembered. Nowadays 
the motors stand in rows in the streets, throbbing 
and tooting throughout the summer days. Its 
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ancient house of entertainment is no longer a 
country inn in any sense of the word. The rambler 
of active habit, with its honest stains upon him, 
might almost hesitate to face the gorgeous wights 
from Birmingham and London who now rule the 
road, to say nothing of a Cockney waiter in a 
white tie. 


CHAPTER VI 


THE CENTRAL PLATEAU OF WORCESTERSHIRE 


Tuat low ‘plateau,’ as I have ventured to call it, 
of Worcestershire, which lies on the hither side of 
the Severn, stretching northward from the Avon 
Valley to the line of hills that cut off and shut 
out the Birmingham country, and merging, without 
much definite physical frontier, into Warwickshire, 
is the least picturesque section of the county. It is 
clean and sweet, however, well-timbered, generally 
fertile, and wholly rural in occupation, save some 
pin and fish-hook making at Feckenham, which is 
within the radius of Redditch, the centre of these 
industries. 

Droitwich is not far from the heart of this region 
and is, of course, altogether a place unto itself, if 
only for its salt industry—a continuous one since 
the days of the Romans, and probably for long 
before that. The history of the place is curious 
and interesting, but as it goes back to the time 
of these same Romans, whose coins in considerable 


numbers, and even pavements in one or two cases, 
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have been found here, it is also a long one. The 
salt-supply comes in the shape of brine springs, 
which once upon a time overflowed the surface, but 
are now pumped up from a considerable depth. 
The salt is separated by fire, and before the trans- 
portation of coal became feasible a considerable 
portion of Feckenham Forest was consumed in the 
process. The springs were at one time a mono- 
poly, and after certain litigation had put an end to 
this, competition set in, which reduced the price 
enormously, and proved disastrous to all concerned. 
About this time, too, powerful unsuspected streams 
were tapped beneath the old levels, which brought 
ruin on those interested in the old shallow supplies, 
that had been regarded from immemorial times as 
indisputable security, and loaded with all sorts of 
charges, private and corporate. But the output 
steadily increased, however uncertain the individual 
fortunes of speculators and imvestors, and the 
Salt Union Company, which has now a practical 
monopoly, turns out 100,000 tons a year.* Before 
railroad times, and still more before decent roads 
or canals were made, transportation was the main 
difficulty, both in bringing fuel to the pits and the 
manufactured salt to market. Frequent schemes 


* After the heavy salt-tax was taken off in 1825, the out- 
put of Droitwich rose to 300,000 tons. 
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for running the brine underground to the Severn 
and manufacturing the salt there were mooted. 
The railroad, however, ultimately settled the 
destiny of Droitwich, and averted all risk of 
transferring its peculiar inheritance to the mani- 
pulation of others. The rock under which the salt 
lies is a fine-grained calcareo-argillaceous, new red 
sandstone. Beneath this, again, are alternate stratas 
of marl and gypsum, where the brine is found flow- 
ing over beds of rock-salt. The area within which 
these operations are conducted is comparatively 
small, but the frequent subsidence of the surface, 
natural to such a prolonged period of subterranean 
agitation, has in places, especially where buildings 
stand upon it, a singular effect. ‘Wych’ is an 
old Anglo-Saxon term for salt, hence also Nant- 
wich on the Cheshire beds. The prefix ‘ Droit.’ 
seems to have developed during the Middle Ages, 
and was often omitted even much later. 

The brine baths, however, to which patients 
flock in increasing numbers, probably serve the 
reputation of Droitwich to-day more effectively 
than the salt-works. There are a few old houses 
still standing in the main street, but the little town 
is otherwise commonplace and prosperous. It has 
some good churches and an interesting history, by 
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virtue of its peculiar commercial product. For in 
former times, even till the seventeenth century, 
before the advent of those elaborate appliances 
which make a huge, noisy, crowded, complicated 
organization of everything pertaining to industrial 
life, these small areas of England, where minerals 
yielded themselves easily to the primitive efforts of 
the ancients, must have been really picturesque 
interludes in the otherwise all-prevalent agricultural 
atmosphere. The salt-pans of Droitwich, the smiths 
of Birmingham or of Sussex, with their woodcutters 
and charcoal-burners, their glowing forges and 
clanging anvils, are cases in point. I have noticed 
before how the salt industry stamped its impress on 
local nomenclature ; how, for instance, the important 
road that reached Droitwich from W orcester became 
the Upper Salway or Saltway, as it proceeded to 
Droitwich and Birmingham for the East Coast, 
leaving its trace in place-names, such as Sellyoak, 
Saltley, Salters Lane, and Salterscroft. The Lower 
Salway follows more or less the present main road 
by Hadsor and Bradley Green to Feckenham, and 
meets the Icknield street at Alcester, just outside 
the county. ‘The very river that runs by the town 
Severnwards, and whose little stream in former days 
took its share in transportation problems, bears the 
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felicitous name of the Salwarpe. The neighbour- 
hood of Droitwich, too, is everywhere rich in historic 
houses and in the sites of vanished ones. Westwood, 
crowning a hill a mile away, was erected by the 
‘lusty Pakington, a mighty builder and con- 
spicuous figure at Queen Elizabeth’s Court. The 
manor, a Benedictine nunnery, had been granted 
by Henry VIII. to his great-uncle Sir John, a 
successful lawyer, who died possessed of some thirty 
odd estates. 

Hampton Lovett, a mile to the northward, was 
the family residence, but the Elizabethan Pakington, 
whose extravagances at Court had been liquidated 
by the illustrious lady, in whose honour they had, 
no doubt, been committed, converted a hunting 
lodge at Westwood into something approaching 
the noble pile one sees to-day. At his house- 
warming he entertained, we are told, the Earl 
of Northampton and a hundred knights and gentle- 
men in regal style. His son John fought for King 
Charles, was heavily fined, and Hampton Lovett, 
having been burnt by the Parliament troops, West- 
wood was, at the Restoration, enlarged from the 
square pile four stories high of the ‘lusty Paking- 
ton,’ by diagonal wings, terminating in pyramid- 
roofed towers. The male line ran out in 1830, 
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when a Russell, worthy substitute, married the 
heiress, assumed the name, and did it further credit 
as the distinguished statesman who became Lord 
Hampton. Now, however, the tale is finished, the 
place has been sold, and knows the name of Paking- 
ton no more. 

A mile away, picturesquely perched above the 
Salwarpe, where its streams have been manipulated 
for some old transport purposes into a sort of 
glorified moat, and in close touch with a venerable, 
partly Norman church, a still busy old-world water- 
mill, and a girdle of stately timber, is Salwarpe 
Court. This is now but a farm-house, and fortu- 
nately so, since a lovely specimen of a fourteenth 
and fifteenth century timbered manor-house remains 
thereby unspoiled. Above all, it was a seat of the 
Beauchamps, Earls of Warwick, and beneath its roof 
was born the father of the King-maker. In the after- 
days of the big squires a branch of the Talbots were 
in possession, one or two of whom lie in stone within 
the neighbouring church. It was one of these 
Talbots who secured the beautiful Abbey of Lacock 
in Wiltshire, with its considerable estates, by the 
fortunate, but risky, escapade of its heiress. The 
story is familiar in Wiltshire, which tells how the 
lover, rejected of the father but accepted of the 
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daughter, invited her jestingly to leap from the 
battlements into his arms ; how, further, the young 
woman took him at his word and nearly killed him ; 
and how Sir John Sherington, a not over scrupulous 
grantee of this plum of Church plunder, was sur- 
prised into a grudging consent. Their descendants 
are still seated at Lacock, a village in which Wilt- 
shire, architecturally surpassing herself, can challenge 
the very best survivals of even Worcester or her 
neighbours. It is curious, too, that a Talbot went 
forth from there and captured another heiress, a 
Mansell of Glamorgan, whose descendants at 
Margam and Penrice enjoy to-day perhaps the 
most splendid and vast inheritance of any com- 
moners in England or Wales. 

Now, a certain tract of country in this neighbour- 
hood, stretching from here to the Warwickshire 
border beyond Feckenham, must always have an 
abiding and sinister association with the Gun- 
powder Plot; a pleasant agricultural district with- 
out conspicuous natural features; a region of 
scattered villages and country houses, little altered 
in general appearance within modern times. Hind- 
lip on the west, Huddington in the centre, and ’ 
Coughton in the east (just over the Warwickshire 
border near Feckenham) are three of the houses 
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intimately associated with the tragedy, the others 
—Grafton, Northbrook, Hagley, and Holbeach— 
being all within more or less easy reach. Some, 
like Hindlip, have been entirely rebuilt, others 
greatly altered. But Huddington, the home of the 
ill-fated Wyntours, where the pathos of the tragedy, 
as it affected families, is perhaps most poignant, is 
still intact. Before this beautiful little timbered 
mansion, rejected to-day even as a farm-house, one 
might almost fancy that the Wyntours had been 
wiped out but a score of years ago, and the place 
abandoned to decay. Rising above a half-filled 
moat, and lifting a stack of twisted chimneys high 
above steep timbered gables, its forlorn appearance 
as the present abode of humble peasants seems in- 
stinctively to harmonize with its tragic and melan- 
choly associations. For the interior is still fairly 
perfect, with Tudor staircases, panelling, and 
mantelpieces, most of them covering work of a 
yet older date. The interest of this place, how- 
ever, is essentially human, and one almost forgets 
the fifteenth-century work in later stairways trodden 
by the very actors in the only just averted catas- 
trophy of 1605. 

The Gunpowder Plot as a mere incident is 
mainly preserved from complete oblivion by the 
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creditable, if sometimes inconvenient, exuberance 
of village urchins. Perhaps for that very reason 
it has lost significance, and by vulgar association 
has provoked indifference to the destruction those 
thirty-six barrels of powder immediately beneath 
the feet of King, Lords, and Commons would have 
created. And why, indeed, should successive 
generations care enough for the story to realize 
what a mere chance was that remorseful impulse 
to save the life of one or two relatives and friends, 
which at the final moment overcame one single 
individual only among some twenty or thirty ? 
And even then it was but a vague hint intended ~ 
for the few that burst unexpectedly into the flare 
of a general alarm. But the interest lies mainly, 
of course, in the conspirators themselves ; those 
stage brigands of modern popular fancy, on the 
pattern of a fifth of November Guy Fawkes, 
unsightly, middle-aged, plebeian-looking miscreant. 
Like his companions, nearly all of them under 
thirty-five, Fawkes was also a young man, of 
admirable parts, popular manners, temperate and 
pious, and a brave soldier. Catesby, the deviser 
and leader of the scheme, was a Northampton- 
shire man, to be sure, but nearly related to those 
much intermarried Worcestershire Catholic families. 
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A widower, tall and handsome; not eloquent, but 
of extraordinary magnetism; wild in early youth, 
but for some years past devoted to alleviating with 
time and money the lot of persecuted Catholics, he 
gathered friend after friend into a plot which struck 
almost all of them when first disclosed with un- 
mitigated horror and dismay. The Catholics, it 
must be admitted, had been wellnigh driven to 
despair. The cumulative fines alone for absence 
from Church of England services, which the con- 
scientious could not possibly attend, mounted up to 
an enormous figure, and crippled their estates. The 
last drop in their cup was the behaviour of James I. 
Before his accession this shifty monarch had prom- 
ised them through their deputed representative, 
Thomas Percy, an amelioration of the penal code 
in return for their support of his claims to the 
throne, but instead of this had actually, after a 
decent interval, enforced the laws against them 
with increased rigour. Robert Wyntour, cousin of 
Catesby, was Squire of Huddington in 1604, when 
the plot was first conceived. His more forcible 
and dashing younger brother, Thomas, however, 
was the member of the family responsible for its 
ruin. He was Catesby’s most devoted friend, his 
first and chief confidant and co-conspirator, as well as 
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an accomplished linguist and a soldier of European 
experience. The two Wrights were cousins of the 
Wyntours. The Northumbrian, Thomas Percy, 
the only middle-aged man involved, was, of course, 
outside the family connection, which, on the intro- 
duction of Robert Wyntour and his brother-in-law, 
Grant of Northbrook, made the original conspirators 
all relations. The dragging in of the two latter, 
particularly the Squire of Huddington, virtually 
against his will, is a pathetic story, having regard 
to the catastrophe in which it ultimately involved 
his whole house. It would be an interesting one 
to follow did space permit, if only as an illustration 
of how frequently was the via media in those days 
an impossible course, even for men who regarded 
the means they were driven to identify themselves 
with as wicked or mad. 

Robert Wyntour was a quiet, inoffensive country 
gentleman, and perhaps a trifle weak. Averse to 
bloodshed and disturbance, happy in wife, family, 
estate and friends, he protested long and vehemently 
against the monstrous proposal. But Catesby and 
his brother were too much for him, though even the 
former admitted the plot to be a council of despair. 
The ruin of the Catholic families he declared was 
inevitable, and the crime and the risk were justified. 
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Once sworn in, there was no honourable retreat, and 
a year from that fatal concession Robert W yntour, 
after being a hunted fugitive for many bitter wintry 
weeks, was among the eight who were dragged on 
a hurdle to St. Paul’s, and there hung, disem- 
bowelled, and quartered. The plot simmered for 
over a year. Francis Tresham, another cousin, the 
man who ultimately betrayed them, came in; so 
did young Everard Digby, of Suffolk, who rented 
Coughton Hall, near Feckhanham, in order to be 
at hand, and contributed much money, arms, and 
horses. Ambrose Rookwood, too, scarcely older 
and even wealthier, turned over to them his famous 
stud. Both the Lyttletons, Stephen of Holbeach 
and Humphrey of Hagley, were brought here to 
Huddington, where Catesby and Thomas Wyntour 
now spent much time, and were sworn in. The 
coolness of some of these desperate men is remark- 
able. Catesby, for example, went to Bath to drink 
the waters, while Fawkes and others were carrying 
on their laborious mining operations beneath West- 
minster Hall. It is certain, however, that many 
of the conspirators who joined later on were not 
informed of the terrible manner in which their 
object was to be accomplished. Nor did the priests 
attached to these Catholic families, and who per- 
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formed their ordinary offices at the peril of their 
lives, know anything of the details. At Hindlip, 
in the rambling old house which was a_ perfect 
labyrinth of passages and hiding-holes, and a refuge 
always of priests, Thomas Habington effectually re- 
sisted the importunities of his initiated neighbours 
and friends to join them. So did his relatives, the 
Talbots of Grafton, a portion of which ancient 
mansion united to later buildings is still a country 
residence near Bromsgrove. It was here at Grafton 
on that memorable November 83rd, 1605, on the night 
of which Fawkes was arrested among the powder- 
barrels, that a great party of relatives and friends 
—the guilty possessed of various degrees of know- 
ledge among the innocent, who only knew that 
tidings of vital moment were to come by express 
from London—assembled for the great hunt meeting 
on Dunsmuir Heath, near Rugby. How the news 
came and how before its staggering import those 
hundred horsemen melted swiftly away in various 
directions and in various fashions according to their 
consciences, is a fascinating story, the most dramatic, 
perhaps, of the kind in English history. Every 
detail, too, of the whole business is preserved for us, 
since 500 witnesses, including all the condemned 
men, were examined during a space of six months. 
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In this brief notice, however, one may only picture 
a body of some forty of those most involved gallop- 
ing for their lives to Warwick before the Sheriff's 
hue and cry, laying hands on the contents of a 
horse-dealer’s stable for remounts, and riding to 
Grant’s house at Northbrook, where arms had been 
stored. Thence, minus a few of the more sanguine 
or less implicated deserters, that hunted squadron 
of doomed men splashed post-haste through the 
wet and miry roads to Huddington. Here, says 
tradition, Lady Wyntour had been sitting all day 
in the window of the western gable waiting for a 
horseman to come riding over the ridge, who would 
signal the fateful tidings of success or failure by 
waving his hat. It seems almost needless to add 
that the ghost of Lady Wyntour may still be seen 
by the faithful at the window or in the scant 
remains of the avenue below. At Huddington the 
exhausted fugitives snatched some sleep, and the 
iron-nerved ‘Thomas Wyntour, who had remained 
alone in London at infinite peril to bring the latest 
news, now arrived after a ride of almost incredible 
speed. Dinner was eaten in the great dining-room, 
long since divided into two compartments, and the 
Sacrament administered by Father Hart. The 
unfortunate Robert Wyntour now parted from his 
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wife and from his home, as it proved for ever, and 
the luckless band struggled northward, through the 
holding mire of those terrible old English winter 
roads in a clay country, with some vague hope of 
finding safety in Wales. Four rode in front and four 
behind to insure against desertion. Robert Wyn- 
tour, not of an over-venturesome nature, poor man, 
had remonstrated with Catesby for commandeering 
remounts, hinting that some of the party at any 
rate had not lost all hope of saving their necks. 
‘What, hast thou any hope, Robin ? was the grim 
and, under the circumstances, unfeeling answer. ‘ I 
assure thee there is none that knoweth of this 
action but shall perish.’ 

They reached Lord Windsor’s house at ‘Tarde- 
bigg, and helped themselves to armour, pistols, and 
money, while the country people gathered round 
them in menacing fashion, shouting ‘ God save the 
King and country! ‘ We, too, are for the country,’ 
replied the others, ‘but not for the King,’ and 
struggled on through Burcot, Lickey End, Clent 
and Hagley, crossed the swollen fords of the Stour 
at little-heeded risk, and reached Holbeach, Stephen 
Lyttleton’s house, near midnight. They had now 
heard that Sir Richard Walsh, Sheriff of Wor- 
cestershire, with a posse was hard on their heels, and 
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knew that escape was hopeless, and that they must 
turn and at the best die like men. Many desertions 
had taken place in spite of all precautions. Rook- 
wood stole away, and soon afterwards even Stephen 
Lyttleton and Robert Wyntour, who spent a 
miserable two months of hardship and wandering 
life before they were caught, did the same. ‘The 
Sheriff and his men in due course surrounded the 
house, and the shrunken band of mud-stained, 
exhausted conspirators were wounded or over- 
powered after a brief resistance. Their long trials 
and executions are a matter of common history, 
but a third Wyntour brother, John, was conceded 
the privilege of being hung at Worcester, as it 
was proved he knew very little about the plot, his 
companion on the local gallows being one of the 
Lyttletons, who, not very creditably, had disclosed 
the whereabouts of some priests in the hope of 
saving his own life. Talbot of Grafton had gone 
away to his Shropshire estate, and was not im- 
plicated. Habington of Hindlip, though innocent 
himself, yet true to his traditions of harbouring 
any Catholics in misfortune, particularly priests, 
was convicted upon that account ; for the hiding- 
holes at Hindlip had concealed several minor mem- 
bers of the conspiracy, and defied every effort of a 
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troop of soldiers, though actually quartered in the 
house, to discover their whereabouts till starvation 
brought them out. Thomas Habington was, in 
consequence, sentenced to death, but at the last 
moment reprieved, under the condition of remain- 
ing in Worcestershire for the rest of his life. The 
latter happily continued for forty years, since his 
circumscribed conditions turned the admirable 
Habington, always of a literary turn of mind, into 
an enthusiastic antiquary, who made notes of 
every church and every family in the county. His 
‘invaluable manuscripts were largely used in the next 
century by the Rev. Treadway Nash, the county 
historian. So much in brief for the Gunpowder 
Plot, too enthralling a story, perhaps, to summarize 
in this fashion, and yet impossible to pass wholly 
by when one enters house after house that wit- 
nessed some stage or some episode in the drama, 
or was actually the home of one or other of the 
conspirators. A gruesome ‘and terrible scheme, 
thought out and planned by one single individual, 
and that, too, no bloodthirsty miscreant, but a 
man otherwise of unselfish habit, without personal 
motive for the crime worth mentioning in face 
of its terrific risks. A magnetic spirit, whose 
individuality overcame the horrors of (no one quite 
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knows the number in the dread secret) probably 
twenty persons, as a group above the average of 
their contemporaries in morals and_ principles. 
At any rate, Catesby had supreme courage, equalled, 
at least by his chief lieutenant, Thomas Wyntour. 
‘Stand by me, Tom,’ said he, as they faced the 
Sheriff's posse at Holbeach, ‘and we will die 
together.’ ‘So we stood close together,’ said 
Wyntour in his evidence, ‘ Mr. Percy, Mr. Catesby, 
and myself; they two were shot as far as I could 
see with one bullet, then the company entered 
upon me, hurt me in the belly with a pick, and . 
gave me other wounds, until one came behind me 
and caught me in both arms.’ But they were all, 
as we know, reserved for a more ignoble and much 
more terrible fate. Mere Hall, nearer Droitwich, 
though not associated with the plot, is a remarkable 
and beautiful small sixteenth-century timbered 
manor-house, and, what is much more rare, has 
been owned and occupied by the family (Bearcroft) 
now inhabiting it for a longer term of years even 
than that. 

At Bromsgrove, as at Redditch, though just 
short of the Lickey range, one touches the manu- 
facturing districts in the shape of needles, nails, 
fish-hooks, and pins; an ancient town, with a few 
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ancient houses still surviving in its long street, and 
an old grammar school of present note and reputa- 
tion, rivalling Worcester in all the essentials of 
what may be called in modern parlance a minor 
public school. The church, set high upon a ridge, 
is of fine proportions, and contains specimens of 
every style from Norman to Perpendicular, and 
many interesting monuments and effigies of notable 
Worcestershire families — Talbots, Lyttletons, 
Lygons, and others. At Bordesley, more definitely 
within the Birmingham radius, the Hall occupies 
the site of a famous Cistercian Abbey, which was 
founded by the Empress Maud, covered eight acres 
of ground with its buildings, and owned large 
estates. Three or four miles due east of Worcester, 
and about the same distance to the west, are 
Spetchley and Cotheridge, the ancient seats of two 
branches of the Berkeley family, one of the oldest 
and most distinguished in Worcestershire, and 
affording yet another instance of continuity of 
tenure, for there is a Berkeley in either still. 
Spetchley was burned down by the Scotch Presby- 
terians in the Civil War. Its owner, Rowland 
Berkeley, though of ancient family, was a wealthy 
clothier of Worcester, his son a famous Judge, 
another of countless instances, if such were needed, 
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illustrating the absurd superstition, so common 
to-day, that birth and trade in former days were 
inconsistent and antagonistic. At Cotheridge, the 
original Tudor house, though refronted in undis- 
tinguished fashion, shows picturesquely at the far 
end of a noble half-mile avenue of limes and elms. 
Within are some good panelled rooms, and many 
interesting contemporary documents relating to the 
raising of a local regiment for the King in the Civil 
War. Sir Rowland Berkeley, the then M.P. for 
Worcester, was an ardent Cavalier. But in spite 
of the familiar story of his having fought on a con- 
spicuous piebald horse through the last Battle of 
Worcester, and by a clever ruse persuaded the 
Parliament officers that he was in bed all the time 
at Cotheridge, he was not, as a matter of fact, 
either foolish or devoted enough to join the Prince 
on that discouraging occasion. As mentioned, 
however, in a former chapter, he rode over the 
battle-field after the fight, and has left a valuable 
picture of the bloody scene. 

Cotheridge is near the entrance to that Teme 
Valley more than once alluded to in these pages as 
the most delectable bit of Worcestershire. Knights- 
ford Bridge, which some four miles beyond crosses 
the river into Herefordshire, with the Talbot Arms, 
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a well-known old hostelry on the hither bank, is 
a place of popular resort. The steep heights of 
Ankerdyne and Berrow, well worth climbing, look 
down on the shining coils of the Teme from over a 
thousand feet upon the Worcester side, while on 
the other the green fringe of Hereford rises in long 
mile sweeps of wood and pasture to the high back- 
lying ridge that overlooks Bromyard. Hop-gardens 
in the narrow valley and abundant orchards on the 
lower slopes strike a note of luxuriance almost 
singular in close company with a mountain stream 
washing the base of a lofty wooded cliff, as in the 
case where the Teme runs under Rosebury Rock. 
A noble precipice is this, upon whose weather-worn 
face thick-stemmed clinging ivy and sombre yew- 
trees make a fine blend with the grey and red of the 
rocks and the brilliant green of the overhanging 
woods. Geologically, too, these crags are interest- 
ing, as the old and the new red sandstone almost 
meet here, and Murchison has written that their 
northern face is the finest vertical section of the 
coarse conglomerate near the base of the new red 
sandstone known to him. ‘Though nowhere else 
quite so rugged as this, the whole valley till it draws 
towards Tenbury, from Martley to the Shelseys, 
and up again to Stanford Bridge, is picturesque in a 
21—2 
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very high degree. It is rich, too, in old Worcester- 
shire names and memories. At Martley a Mortimer 
of the fifteenth century lies in effigy in the village 
church to enforce the lesson of hill and stream that 
we are now nearing the border; and there is a 
tablet to Mrs. Lane, the sister of the lady who rode 
behind Charles II. on his flight from Worcester. 
Just beyond is Noak, a brick Tudor house partly 
modernized, which the family of Nash, that of the 
county historian, have owned for many generations. 
Several hundred feet above the western bank of the 
river, in the church of Clifton-on-Teme, is buried 
and commemorated on brass a lady of the Jefferies 
family, once landowners here, whose diary during 
the Civil War has some reputation for its graphic 
picture of the trials of a woman of independent 
moderate fortune intimately connected with the 
losing side. Higher up the river the two hamlets 
of Shelsey and Beauchamp Walsh respectively re- 
call the memory of their once owner, that Sheriff 
of Worcestershire who hunted the conspirators of 
the Gunpowder Plot to their doom. Beyond is 
Stanford Court, where the Winningtons have been 
seated since the Stuart Period, when they married 
a Salwey heiress, which last family still survives just 
across the border. The original Tudor house, full 
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of valuable manuscripts, was unfortunately destroyed 
by fire'a quarter of a century ago. The beautiful 
valley opens, and the bordering hills recede, as 
you approach Tenbury, though its expanding floor 
gives a great sense of luxuriance in leafy villages 
and homesteads, in hop-fields, orchards, and rich 
pastures. Here, too, the Rea comes hurrying down 
to meet the Teme from the Wyre forest country, 
having run in and out of Worcestershire and Shrop- 
shire through deep and winding valleys of singular 
beauty, while from the south a smaller brook, the 
Kyre, runs prattling in. ‘Tenbury is a little market- 
town, and nothing more. Its general appearance in 
the valley, with the clear Teme coursing rapidly 
along its fringe, is wholly charming. It possesses, 
however, but little of architectural interest, while 
its church has been so damaged by floods hurled 
down the river from the moors of Central Wales 
as to involve much restoration, though some 
Norman work and a few interesting monuments 
still survive. One of these is to the Actons, who 
for generations have been associated with the county, 
and still are so. Another is a quite remarkable 
effigy of a Crusader only 30 inches long. ‘Tenbury 
has a general flavour of Herefordshire, which, from 
its position on a wedge thrust far into that county, 
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is not unnatural. To anglers everywhere its name 
will suggest trout and grayling, even if they have 
never themselves set eyes upon the pleasant little 
town. And, lastly, it is perhaps superfluous to 
remark that this same name is derived from the 
ever charming river with which it is so intimately 
associated. 

And now, what is to be said about the inhabitants 
of Worcestershire? Race modified by occupation 
must, of course, determine local characteristics. As 
regards the first, all one dare venture to suggest in 
this case is some probable difference in origin 
between the scanty population to the west of the 
Severn and that to the east of it. The former 
were probably Silures before the Roman Conquest, 
while the latter were of the Midland tribes. But 
overwhelming both came the Saxons. Yet it seems 
certain that more Celtic blood was left among the 
people on the farther than on the hither side of 
what was then so formidable a barrier; in other 
words, that some border traits should be discovered 
among the people of Tenbury, Malvern, or Upton 
that would be lacking at Feckenham or Bromsgrove. 
There is certainly some difference in character as 
well as in dialect between the more distinctly rural 
Worcestershire of the south and west and that, 
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again, of the north-east. Everyone would agree, 
too, that the labouring man of the former is slow- 
moving physically, and belies the amount of work 
he actually accomplishes—a physical drawler, if 
the metaphor be allowed, but sure of himself, and 
with justice. The success of the fruit business in 
the Vale of Evesham, due as much to peasant 
brains and industry as to that of capitalists, is a 
case in point, for no people move about with more 
deceptive leisureliness than the Vigorians of the 
Avon Valley. The Worcestershire man’s readiness 
to grow anything that pays is partly due to his fine 
soil and climate, but surely points to a good deal of 
initiative under a sober gait. He is not as frank 
and easy to get on with as the rustic of the Southern 
Counties or even of West Herefordshire. He 
keeps his own counsel more, but at the same time 
has nothing ungracious or prickly about him in 
manner, like his equivalents in parts of the Midlands 
or the North. The South and West Worcester- 
shire man you cannot well think of as a Midlander. 
His voice and accent forbid the notion, and, indeed, 
the question of accent and intonation are much less 
subtle. The Warwickshire accent and tones are 
utterly different, and anyone with an ear for such 
things will find the speech of North and East 
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Worcestershire merging indefinably into that variety 
of Midland spoken in most of Warwickshire, and 
accentuated in the direction of Birmingham by a 
more distinct Birmingham accent. A _ rough, 
honest, but most unlovely speech this last ; better, 
however, by far than the flat Midland Cockney of 
Northants, which sounds its vowels only less excruci- 
atingly than the terrible tongue of the Metropolis 
itself and the districts corrupted by it. 

Without attempting impossible definition as to 
precisely where the more usual and characteristic 
Worcestershire accent merges into that of Birming- 
ham or of rural Warwickshire, or feels along its 
upper edges the influence of Staffordshire (another 
speech) or Salop (much more akin), it is safe, at 
least, to say that the Avon Valley and the Severn 
region speak characteristic Worcestershire. To 
some persons is given a natural ear for vernacular, 
for dialect and inflexion, often, of course, greatly 
sharpened by an interest in the subject ; to others 
none at all. ‘The latter would, no doubt, recognize 
the atrocious Cockney dialect of London and of 
a deplorably wide and ever-increasing area round 
it, but they would probably detect no difference at - 
all between the common speech of Sussex or Wilt- 
shire or Worcestershire. Without attempting an 
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impossible precision or touching on the scientific 
side of the matter, it may be safely stated that one 
general type of speech, which we will call South 
Saxon, reaches from Kent to Herefordshire and 
Monmouth, where, without other serious alteration, 
it falls so strongly into the Welsh lit or sing-song 
as to acquire an unmistakable local character of 
its own. Beginning perhaps in Kent, and keeping 
south of the expanding Cockney twang and south 
again of the Midland characteristics, this South 
Saxon roughly covers Sussex, Hants, Berks, South 
Oxon, Wilts, parts of Dorset and Somerset, all 
Gloucester, and most of Worcestershire. Anyone 
with an ear and a knowledge of these counties 
can readily distinguish between the speech of the 
various districts— for actual county lines in this 
particular are, of course, fallacious. But, speaking 
broadly again, it is very interesting to follow the 
Wiltshire variety of this South Saxon across the 
Cotswolds with no marked change, and then be 
suddenly confronted in the Worcester Vale of 
Evesham and the Gloucester country about Chel- 
tenham with the first faint sign of the Welsh lit. 
This, indeed, is here faint enough, but the note as 
a peculiarity in itself is extraordinarily pronounced. 
It may be described as a slight drop of the voice in 
22 
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the penultimate by a note or two, and then a spring 
up again on the final syllable of a sentence to 
something slightly higher or perhaps flatter than 
the normal pitch. This last is a note not easy for 
a stranger to strike in imitation without practice. 
But the manner and tone of this final word are 
absolutely unmistakable in whatever quarter of 
the world you may hear it. This characterizes the 
vernacular in the Avon Valley and more or less 
throughout the county, save its north - eastern 
quarter, and ceases whenever the Warwickshire 
influence is felt. Pronunciation, intonation, and 
inflexion, if one may distinguish between the three, 
are far more characteristic of a county speech than 
mere dialect. Most archaic words are common to 
a large region, though isolated counties are, of 
course, richer in exclusive ones. Worcestershire 
has few that are not common—though it may be 
feared we should use the past tense—to the sur- 
rounding counties. Happily, however, intonation 
and inflexion do not readily disappear before the 
schoolmaster, though too often he brings with him, 
either by inheritance or acquirement, the insidious 
Cockney that ravages in varying degree the eight 
millions or so of people who live within hearing 
of it, up to the very fringe of the higher classes. 
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That the King’s English should be imparted to 
children possessing the pleasant and soft-sounding 
vernacular of the West, through such a medium 
and with such complacent and blithe unconscious- 
ness, is a painful reflection. But from most parts of 
Kngland save the North, which is proof against any 
South-country influences, comes the same bitter cry. 

It does not matter precisely where this peculiar 
West Gloucester and Worcestershire tone of speech 
merges into the real Welsh sing-song, which dis- 
tinguishes the border counties of Monmouth, 
Hereford, and Shropshire; but certainly not till 
well over the Malverns and into Herefordshire. 
Worcestershire, at any rate, is not thus affected 
unless indeed about Tenbury, which is too far 
north for the tones that are so marked between 
Evesham, Tewkesbury, and Cheltenham, and, as 
we noticed earlier, is geographically a Hereford- 
shire town and district. 

Both in the fruit-gathermg and hop-picking 
seasons large portions of the county are overrun, 
like Kent and Herefordshire, with wage-earners of 
both sexes and all ages from the cities, in this case 
usually those of the Midlands. Of the fruit crops, 
plum and strawberry culture distributes the largest 
sum in wages, and the amount of humanity spread 
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over a twenty-acre field of strawberries in picking- 
time during June and July is remarkable. Both in 
the fruit and hop seasons these visitants lead more 
or less gipsy lives, sometimes in rough buildings pro- 
vided for the purpose by the farmers, but often in 
tents or temporary shelters near the roadside, where 
the smoke of their kettles becomes a quite familiar 
feature beside one’s path. Worcestershire is as- 
suredly a county more blessed than common if an 
extraordinary range of products, industrial and 
agricultural, count for blessedness. Unlike the 
notorious association of its capital city with gloves 
and porcelain, rural Worcestershire has specialized 
in neither ox nor sheep nor pig. The cattle of its 
neighbour of Hereford are, of course, conspicuous 
beside the shorthorn upon its rich pastures. In 
these days of cross-breeding in sheep, when the 
Oxford Down may be constantly met with at the 
foot of the Cheviots, the Cheviot and the black- 
faced Scot mingling with the Hampshires on the 
Cotswolds or Salisbury Plain, while the familiar 
long-woolled Cotswold itself, of former fame, has 
almost disappeared,' it would be idle to fill the 

1 Flocks of pedigree Cotswolds are still maintained for 


export to breeders elsewhere, mainly in foreign countries and 
the colonies. 
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sheepfolds of Worcestershire with anything definite 
for the reader’s imagination. Finally, Worcester- 
shire may assuredly claim some reflection of Shake- 
speare’s glory, for Stratford is but half a dozen 
miles across the border at one point and about two 
at another; and the Vigorian can surely therefore 
claim some local association with the immortal 
bard that is not merely justifiable, but inevitable 
to such intimate propinquity. 
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Hardicanute, 32 
Hart, Father, 156 
Hartlebury, 29, 70 
Castle, 49, 90, 92 
Harvington, 139 
Hawkesley, 50, 64 
Henley, 58 
Henry II., 88, 129 
THO ba, esa 
ID Wes NP 
VI., 105 
VIL, 40 
VIILI., 87, 41, 112 
Herbert, Lord, of Chirbury, 89 
family, 88 
Hereford, 65 
Herefordshire, 7, 10, 18, 23, 51, 63 
Beacon, 15, 26, 27, 
111 
Highnam, 58 
Hindlip, 149, 150, 155, 158 
Holbeach, 150, 157, 160 
Holt, 90 
Castle, 97 
Fleet, 96 
Bridge, 92 
Holybush, 15, 109 
Horewell, 37 
Hornyold family, 103 
Hough, Bishop, 90 
Huddington, 149, 150, 152, 153, 
156 
Humphrey of Hagley, 154 
Hurd, Bishop, 91 
Huskisson, 106 
Hwiccas, 28 
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Icknield Street, 27, 146 
Ingram, 69, 88 
Treland, 51 


James I., 99 
II., 123 
John, King, 38, 81 


Kempsey, 100 

Kidderminster, 17, 65, 67, 85, 88 
King-maker, 148 

King’s Norton, 27, 50 

King and Queen stones, 22 
Knightsford Bridge, 162 
Knightwick Bridge, 16 

Kyre, the, 165 


Lacock Abbey in Wiltshire, 148 
Lacy family, 35 
Lambert, 74 
Lane, Mrs., 164 
Langfranc, Archbishop, 33 
Langland, William, 43 
Layomon, 43 
Leadon River, 23 
Lechmere, 68, 70, 102 

family, 103 

Nicholas, 50 
Legge, the Governor, 65, 182 
Leigh Court, 50 
Leland, 85, 102 
Lenches, 20 
Lesley, 75 
Leven, Scottish army under, 65 
Lichfield, Clement, 180 

Tower, 180 
Lickey End, 157 
Lickey range, 9, 114, 134, 160 
Lilburne, 72 
Little Malvern (see Malvern) 
Littleton, 69 

villages of, 139 

Llewelyn, 89, 40 
Lloyd, Bishop, 123 
London, 59, 68 
Longmynd, 11 
Lowett, Hampton, 147 


Lower Salway, the, 146 
Ludlow Castle, 40, 41, 42 
Lygons, 50, 68, 70, 101 
Lygon, William, 50 
Lyttleton family, 64, 154 
Lyttleton, Stephen, 157, 158 
Thomas, 57, 60, 61 


Madresfield, 50, 70, 101 
Malvern, 20, 37, 60, 166 
Chase of, 14 
Great, 11, 12 
Priory, 129 
Priory Church of, 
Wiel 
Hills; 6, 7,78; 10, 1a 15; 
21, 23, 25, 26, 27, 30, 
68, 80, 95, 101, 109, 
110, 114, 138 
Little, 129 
Court, 104 
Priory, 35, 43, 112 
Mansell of Glamorgan, 149 
Marches of Wales, 41 
Marston Moor, 62 
Martin family, 108 
Martley, 163, 164 
Massey, 57, 58, 59, 68, 65, 71, 73, 
77, 107, 181 
Matilda, 103 
Maud, Empress, 161 
Maurice, Prince, 58, 59, 66 
Mercia, 28, 31 
Mercian power, 31 
Mere Hall, 160 
Middlemore, 50, 64 
Midsummer Hill, 27, 109 
Montfort, Simon de, 88, 39, 131 
shrine of, 132 
Mortimer, 35, 88, 164 
Murchison, 163 


Nanfan, House of, 105, 106 
Naseby, 52, 65 

Nash, Rev. Treadway, 159, 164 
Newbury, first Batile of, 59 
Newent, 58 
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Noak, 164 

Northbrook, 150, 158, 156 
Norton, 139 

Nottingham, 52 


Offa, King, of Mercia, 30, 122 

Ombersley, 37, 49, 97 

d’Orleans, Due, 124 

Oswald, Bishop of Worcester, 81, 
32 


Owen, Glyndwy, 16, 17 
Oxford, 48, 53, 61, 64, 66 


Pakington, 147 
Sir John, 147 
Pendock, 15 
Pendrell family, 76 
Percy, Thomas, 152, 153, 160 
Perrywood, 74 
Pershore, 29, 37, 53, 61, 116, 119, 
122 


Church, 120 

plums, 119 
Pitcheroft, 100 
Pitchford, 75 
Pittscotties’ Highlanders, 74, 77 
Pixham, 100 
Plum and strawberry culture, 171 
Pope, 91 
Powick Bridge, 16, 72 

village of, 54, 55, 74, 75 

Prideaux, Bishop, 117 


Radnor Moors, 13 
Rainbow Hill, 69 
Rea, 165 
Red Hill, 74 
Marley, 23, 63 
Redditch, 17, 143, 169 
Reed family, 117 
Rhydd, the, 27, 102 
Ribbesford, 89 
Ridgeway, 134, 135 
Ripple, 58 
Roman Conquest of Britain, 26 
road, 27 
Romans, the, 26, 100, 101, 143 
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Rookwood, Ambrose, 154, 158 
Rosebury Rock, 163 
Rouse, Sir John, 50, 68, 70 
Rugby, 155 
Rupert, Prince, 52, 53, 54, 55, 58, 
59, 62, 64, 65, 66 

Russell, 50, 57, 118, 148 

Sir William, 50, 69 
Russells of Strensham, 104 


St. Augustine, 29, 30 
St. Edwin, shrine of, 182 
St. John’s, 75, 76, 77 
St. Oswald, 38 
St. Wulfstan, 35, 88, 81 
‘Sale or Salt Way,’ 27 
Salford Prior, 139 
Salwarpe Court, 148 
River, 147, 148 
Salwey, 70, 164 
Sandys, 57, 58, 189, 140 
Colonel, of Kent, 54 
Governor, 90 
Samuel, of Ombersley, 49, 
69, 97, 98 
Savage family, 140 
Thomas, of Elmley Castle, 
59, 60 
Saxon invasion, the, 27 
Scotland, King of, 39 
Scots, 71, 73, 74, 76 
Scottish army under Leven, 65 
Sequestrators, 60, 70 
Severn End, 102 
River, 6, 8, 14, 16, 20, 23, 
25, 26, 27, 38, 54, 58, 72, 
74, 83, 86, 87,89, 90, 92, 
93, 94, 95, 96, 99, 100, 
113, 145 
Valley, 14, 21, 30 
line, 85 
Shakespeare, 173 
Sheldon, 69 
Shelsey Beauchamp, 16 
the two hamlets, 163, 164 
Walsh, 16 
Shenstone, 18 
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Shipston, 50, 58 
Shrawley, 98 
Wood, 68, 92, 96 
Shrewsbury, 28, 51, 52, 53 
Shropshire, 7 
Silures, 25, 166 
Speech, general type of, 169, 170 
Spetchley, 69, 161 
Stanford, 88 
Bridge, 15, 163 
Court, 164 
Stillingfleet, Bishop, 90 
Stourbridge, 17, 49, 85 
Stourport, 85, 89, 96 
Stour River, 18, 89, 157 
Stow-in-the-Wold, 67 
Stratford-on-Avon, 20, 27, 58, 116, 
133, 173 
Strensham, 50, 70, 118 
Stretton Hills, 11 
Sudely, 50 


Talbot, family of, 148, 149 
of Grafton, 155, 158 
Tardebigg, 157 
Teme, 15, 16, 28, 54, 72, 74, 88, 
96, 100, 114, 165 
Temples, 101 
Tenbury, 15, 163, 165, 166, 171 
Tewkesbury, 14, 21, 23, 50, 57, 58, 
59, 62, 63, 92, 180 
Abbey Church of, 
113 
Tickenhill, 87 
Townshend, 69 
Tresham, Francis, 154 


Upper Salway, the, 27, 146 

Upton, 14, 54, 73, 74, 93, 106, 109, 
166 

Uriconium, 28 


Vernon, 96, 98 


Wales, 40, 48, 49, 51, 70, 157 
Waller, 58, 59, 62 
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Walsh of Abberley, 69 
Sir Richard, 157 
Warburton, Bishop, 91 
Warwick, 20, 28 
Earl of, 148 

Warwickshire, 14, 51 
Washington, Colonel, 57, 68 

Penelope, 139 
Welsh Mountains, 21 
Wessex, 31 
Westminster, 121 

Abbey, 37 
Westwood, 129, 147 
Whalley, 67 
Whiteladies, 76 
Whitley, 98 
Wickhamford, 139 
Wilde, Sir John, 50 
William the Conqueror, 33, 34, 
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Wilmot, Lord, 54, 62, 63, 76 
Winnington, family of, 88, 164 
Wise, Sheritf, 34 
Wolsey, 104 
Wood Norton, 124 
Woodbury, 16 
Woollashall, 118 
Worcester, Bishop’s Palace, 61, 

68 


Cathedral, 14, 29, 30, 
82, 84, 35, 89, 56, 69, 
72, 77, 80, 81 

City, 14, 16, 20, 27, 28, 
81, 37,38, 41, 49, 52, 
58, 54, 55, 56, 57, 58, 
59, 61, 62, 65, 67, 68, 
69, 70, 71, 73, 77, 78, 
79, 82, 92, 96, 100, 
158, 161 

Earl of, 58 

Florence of, 48 

King’s School, 80 

Monastery of, 48 

St. Martin’s Gate, 76 

Sidbury Gate, 75, 76 

Worcestershire accent and intona- 
tion, 167, 168 
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Piece of, 166 
local character- 
istics, 166 
Wordsworth, 96 
Wrekin, 9 
Wrights, the two, 153 
Wulfstan, Bishop, 33, 384, 62, 
1038 
Wych, 27 
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Wye, the, 18, 30 
Wyntour, family of, 150, 158 


John, 158 

Lady, 156 

Robert, 152, 1538, 154, 
156, 157, 158 

Thomas, 152, 154, 156, 
160 


Wyre, Forest of (see Forest) 
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ESSEX 


Painted by L. BurRLEIGH BruHL, R.B.A. 
Described by A. R. Hop— MoncrIEFF. 


Containing 75 Full-page Illustrations in Colour 
and a Sketch-Map. 


Price 20/= net 
(Post free, price 20/6) 


People who do not know Essex often make the 
mistake of looking on it as a dull, damp, common- 
place county hardly worth theattention of strangers. 
From the regard of Londoners it has the misfortune 
to be cut off by what is the least lovely stretch of 
London. Only such explorers as hold on through 
miles of East End monotony find out what alluring 
scenes open before them once they have left behind 
mean streets and crossed a narrow flat rim by the 
water edge of Essex, that, like the moats of its old 
halls and granges, encloses green and airy uplands 
oftrulyrural charm. Both artist and author, having 
their eyes opened to this county’s real character, 
have here done their best to put its attractions 
before the reader, who will not accuse them of 
partiality if he care to follow in their footsteps so as 
to see for himself. 


HAMPSHIRE 


Painted by WILFRED BALL, R.E. 
Described by TELFoRD VaRLEY, M.A., B.Sc. 


Containing 75 Full-page Illustrations in Colour 
and a Sketch-Map. 


Price 20/= net 
(Post free, price 20/6) 


It is safe to say that no English county can rival 
Hampshire with dual charms of attractive scenery 
and rich historic interest. No city in England, 
outside the metropolis, can compare in historic 
interest and attractiveness with Winchester, the 
ancient capital of Saxon, Danish, and Norman rule 
in England—no building in the land, apart from 
Westminster Abbey, can vie in interest with 
Winchester Cathedral. Winchester, with its rich 
associations, the New Forest, Southampton, Christ- 
church, Romsey—each of these is in its way a mine 
of treasure. The book aims at portraying by brush 
and pen the chief scenic interests of this beautiful 
county, with the rich historical associations as the 
background against which it is most appropriately 
set. 


KENT 


Painted by W. BiscomBE GARDNER. 
Described by W. TEIGNMOUTH SHORE. 


Containing 73 Full-page Illustrations in Colour 
and a Sketch-Map. 


Price 20/= net 
(Post free, price 20/6) 


‘One's first impulse on opening this beautiful 
book is, like a child, to exhaust every picture. The 
acme of the reproductive art is reached in the colour 
facsimiles of the artist’s sketches of the famous 
cathedrals and castles, the antique houses and 
quaint villages, the parks, rivers, and coasts of the 
Garden of England. . . . Turning at last from the 
illustrations which have engrossed us so long, we 
begin to read the letterpress, and find that that, 
too, has a distinctive charm. ‘The author’s style is 
clear and limpid, and he handles his facts with so 
much of the master craftsman that his story never 
ceases to pulse with human interest.’—Chatham 
Observer. 


MIDDLESEX 


Painted by Joun Futieytove, R.I. 
Described by A. R. Hore Moncrierr. 


Containing 20 Full-page Illustrations in Colour 
and a Sketch-Map. 


Price 7/6 net 
(Post free, price 7/11) 


‘Mr. Fulleylove’s score of pictures are beautiful, 
and, combined with Mr. Moncrieff's descriptions, 
should make many readers of this volume deter- 
mine to see for themselves the neglected beauties of 
the nearest of the Home Counties.’.—Daily Tele- 
graph. 

‘An admirable book, brightly written and finely 
illustrated.’—Standard. 

‘The author and he (Mr. Fulleylove) have ex- 
plored the county from end to end to seek out its 
charms, and the attractions of Surrey are dimmed 
by the way in which pen and brush in this hand- 
some volume present the beauties of Middlesex. 

Will attract the reader for its charming 
word-painting and the artist for its beauty of 
colouring and originality of treatment. —/reeman's 
Journal. 
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SURREY 


Painted by Surron Parmer. 
Described by A. R. Hope MoncrierFr. 


Containing 75 Full-page Illustrations in Colour 
and a Sketch-Map. 


Price 20/- net 
(Post free, price 20/6) 


‘The charming reproductions in colour of Mr. 
Sutton Palmer’s delightful pictures remind one 
again how wonderfully varied is the scenery of 
Surrey.’— 77zbune. 

‘Of Mr. Palmer’s pictures it would seem difficult 
to speak in praise too high; he has chosen his views 
so admirably and rendered them so beautifully that 
we find ourselves wishing there were even more of 
them. ... These pictures, too, are reproduced in 
colours so daintily and so well that we cannot recall 
a ‘‘colour-book” which has given us greater satis- 
faction.'—Daily Telegraph. 


SUSSEX 


Painted by WILFRED Batt, R.E. 


Containing 75 Full-page Illustrations in Colour 
and a Sketch-Map. 


Price 20/= net 
(Post free, price 20/6) 


‘ The historical section is so skilfully generalized, 
and the descriptive sections so well founded in 
direct observation, that the book is sure to prove 
a favourite among readers who foster a particular 
partiality for Sussex, whether as visitors or in- 
dwellers there. Mr. Ball’s pictures, gracefully re- 
produced in colour facsimile, represent with a 
pleasing art the impressions of an infinitely varied 
panorama of landscape, such subjects as a market- 
cross, a seaside village, an old bridge, a farm-house 
or a castle, a windmill or a church, a street of 
quaint village architecture, or a wayside inn. . . . 
The book, in fine, is a delightful one. —Szotsman. 


WARWICKSHIRE 


Painted by FRED WHITEHEAD, 
Described by CtivE HoLianp. 
Containing 75 Full-page Illustrations in Colour. 


Price 20/= net 
(Post free, price 20/6) 


‘ Shakespeare's county has never, to our mind, 
been more worthily presented, and the book is one 
which it is a pleasure to possess. —Guardian. 

‘It remains to commend Mr. Whitehead’s water- 
colours. They are as clever as they are effective, 
Seventy-five in number, the pictures range over a 
great variety of subjects; they give us a little of 
everything that is most exquisitely characteristic 
of Warwickshire. Everything seems well selected : 
castles, manor-houses, fine old gateways, land- 
scapes, and bits of mills and bridges and cottage 
gardens ; and all are full of sunshine and breezy 
atmosphere. There is not one that does not take 
the eye with pleasure. —Daily Chronicle. 


WESSEX 


Painted by WALTER TYNDALE. 
Described by Ciive HoiLanp. 


Containing 75 Full-page Illustrations in Colour 
and a Sketch-Map. 


Price 20/= net 
(Post free, price 20/6) 


YORKSHIRE 


Painted and Described by Gorpon Homer. 


Containing 70 Full-page Illustrations in Colour 
and a Sketch-Map. 


Price 20/- net 
(Post free, price 20/6) 


PUBLISHED BY A. AND C. BLACK 
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‘The author and painter have given a delightful 
translation, so to speak, of Thomas Hardy’s imagin- 
ative dealings with places and people. Church and 
castle, sea and river, town and village, peaceful 
farms and wild moorland, are all identified and 
described, both by words and pictures, with unfail- 
ing charm.’—Zvening Standard. 

‘A series of pictures by Mr. Walter Tyndale 
which are thoroughly typical of the beautiful 
scenery of that portion of Dorset which Thomas 
Hardy has so vividly described in his novels, . . . 
As a cicerone through this picturesque region none 
could surpass Mr. Clive Holland.’—Daily Mail. 


“A volume of great and varied interest. Famous 
houses and ruins, great churches, moorland and 
sea-coast—the many things that put Yorkshire so 
high among English shires—are to be found here. 
It is a most attractive volume.’—Sfectator. 

“Of Mr. Gordon Home’s gifts as an artist we 
have more than once had occasion to speak in 
praise, and we can only repeat here what we have 
before said as to his truthfulness of vision, his keen 
eye for the picturesque, his wonderful sense of 
colour, and his gift for reproducing it decisively. 
To say that his letterpress is as readable as his 
pictures are fascinating is high praise, but well 
earned. It is a book of which any writer and 
artist may be proud.’—Guardian. ‘ 
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